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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Vv 


New Dealers are making too 
many misdeals. 


* 


Also putting up too much money 
—yours and mine—on their own 
plays. 


* 


Business alleges double-dealing. 
* 


Thank God for the Supreme 
Court! 

* 
States aren't, after all, to become 
vassals of Federal autocrats o 
bureaucrats. 

xk 


Nor the Constitution to be abro- 
gated. 

* 
Americanism is returning. 

* 
Does the $4,880,000,000 voted 
PWA mean “Presidency Won 
Alright?” Maybe; maybe not. 

* 
Our silver policy is dross. 

* 
The world doesn’t want ow 
politically-boosted cotton. 

* 
Why not a minimum domestic 
price and no fixed export price? 

* 
Social security would be more 
secure if not enacted without fur- 
ther study. 

* 
The bank bill is rank-bureaw 
cracy at its worst. 

* 
Washington’s expenditures since 
July 1, well over $6,000,000,000. 
Too, too much! 

* 
Sell Long’s stock short. 

* 
A vetoed fiat-money bonus wil 
stand to Roosevelt’s credit. 

* 


To executives: Take your vaca 
tions early. 
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is the money they save you in haulage costs 


Men who operate great fleets, as well as men 
who operate a single haulage unit, are well 
he money-saving advantages of 
valve-in-head six-cylinder trucks. 

only do these trucks sell at the world’s 
lowest prices . not only do they give the 
Sreater operating economy you logically 
six cylinders but they also 

tand up better and save you more money 


1 


their long-lived dependability. This is due 


1 1} 


skill and thoroughness with which they 


are manufactured. Chevrolet builds extra 
strength and extra durability into them, 
that you may get extra service and extra 
value out of them. Chevrolet Trucks are 
quality products all the way through—and 
the best proof of their quality is the money 
they save you in haulage costs. Visit or phone 
your local Chevrolet dealer for full details or 
a convincing demonstration of the efficiency 
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Travel by air— and let these answers 


help you select the most satisfactory way 


. What is the most popular route? 


. The famous, Straight-Across-America “Mid-Continent” 


Route, known officially as “USA No.1”, flown by United 
Air Lines. For nearly a century this travel-way has 
dominated transcontinental traffic. United offers fre- 
quent time-saving flights between such cities as New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Omaha, Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, and Pacific Coast cities. Scores of 
other principal points throughout the country are 
served by United via connecting lines. 


. What route offers the best scenery? 


. For interesting variety no route can equal United’s 


“Mid-Continent”, with the forested hills, the rolling 
plains, rivers, lakes and glorious plateaus and vistas 
of the Far-West. You see America’s grandest scenery. 


. Which line has the better planes? 
. All of the major lines have splendid planes. United 


flies famous Boeing twin-engined transports exclusively 
—quiet, modern, 3-mile-a-minute “ships”, exception- 
ally fast and sturdy. They are popular both for their 


comfort and their unsurpassed performance records. 


. Which line has the most experience? 
. United, by far. This line, in nearly ten years of flying 


has covered 80 million miles—more than any line in 
the world. United’s pilots (each plane carries two) are 
thoroughly experienced, with thousands of hours of 
flying to the credit of every man. Nearly 1400 experts 
serve you on United routes, insuring not only depend- 
ability but also every refinement of service. 


. Which line is fastest? 


. Several lines are about equal. There is only a matter 


of minutes difference, usually— even on long distance 
flights. Between many cities United’s flights are the 
fastest due to the direct Mid-Continent Route and fast 
planes. But mere speed is never allowed to interfere with 
passenger comfort on United. It is generally more im- 
portant to pick a convenient time of departure and 
arrival and to fly at smooth, comfortable levels, than 
to save a few minutes of flying time. 


. De all lines offer the same service? 
- Decidedly not! Here, after all, is the big difference in 


Q. 
A. 


air lines. Experienced travelers praise United’s per- 
sonalized service and the unfailing courtesy of our 
friendly employees. To the “Who’s Who” roster of 
United passengers, its stewardesses are charming host- 
esses. You are made to feel at home, with every want 
anticipated. These alert young women serve your de- 
lightful complimentary luncheons, even your cigarettes. 
They provide you with latest newspapers and current 
magazines, point out the scenic places, make your trip 
comfortable and interesting. Mothers with children, 
and ladies traveling alone, choose United because it 
has a stewardess on every plane. 

Then there are splendid United station facilities, 
along your route. There are scores of little courtesies 
and “extras” you get in no other form of travel. But 
no extra charges, no tips. You are a guest of the Line! 


How about schedules, reservations? 


Call United Air Lines Offices, travel bureaus, hotel 
porters, Western Union or Postal Telegraph Offices. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD 


CHICAGO—NEW YORK: Now 
4 hours 20 minutes. 1% hours faster 
service from Los Angeles and other 
< Pacific Coast cities to New York: 
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Vol. XXXV. No. 10 


IT WAS not politicians who raised 
the United States to foremost place 
among the nations of the world. It 
was its men of affairs. Business, 
not bureaucracy, made America. Bureaucrats and poli- 
ticians, now in the saddle, aspire to turn America topsy- 
turvy, to kill initiative, to repress business initiative and 
ingenuity, to dominate and run everything. Their latest 
scheme is to re-hash our Federal Reserve banking sys- 
tem, and to put all banking under the heel of politicians. 

How many bureaucrats now exercising un-American 
powers at Washington have ever achieved anything not- 
able in business or in banking? Lamentably few. Yet 
they aspire to dominate and dictate to all business and all 
banking. Their banking bill now before Congress, in- 
spired by the hallucination that they know far more 
about banking than bankers or anybody else, should be 
killed. Isn’t America bureaucracy-ridden enough already 
without endorsing this violently un-American proposal? 

Irresponsible spenders now in control at Washington 
are eager to destroy our whole banking system because 
thoughtful bankers threaten to prove a restraining influ- 
ence upon unlimited governmental borrowing, unlimited 
governmental swelling of Federal debts. 

In my humble opinion, there is dire need for some 
check upon Washington’s readiness to plunge the nation 
deeper and deeper into debt in the hope of winning a cer- 
tain species of political popularity. Already the politi- 
cians have at their disposal $5,500,000,000 for dispensa- 
tion between now and the next Presidential election. 
“That should be enough to buy and pay for any elec- 
tion,” remarks one critic, “without insisting upon author- 
ity to compel Reserve Banks to honor additional blank 
checks.” 


Kill the proposed 
bank law 
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FOR many years the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New 
Jersey—as well as other com- 
panies—has added fifty cents 
to every dollar invested by employees in company stock. 
Its stockholders are to be asked to vote to end this gen- 
erous aid to workers in view of the social security legis- 
lation contemplated by Washington. If employers are 
to be heavily taxed for unemployment relief, old-age pen- 
sions, etc., it is not astonishing that they should consider 
withdrawing voluntary benefits they have granted their 
work-folks. 

Ever since its foundation eighteen years ago ForBEs 
has consistently advocated humane, considerate, gener- 
ous treatment of workers. We sympathize with the 
movement to improve, by Federal and State legislation, 
the lot of workers—even though we question the practi- 
cability of the bill now before Congress and favor delay- 
ing its enactment until the momentous subject can be 
more thoroughly studied. 

We confess, however, to a twinge of sorrowful regret 
on reading this Standard Oil news, notwithstanding our 
recognition of its inevitability. We are old-fashioned 
enough to cherish the sentimental, friendly, co-operative 
relationships between an employer and his work-family. 

Could not legislation be so framed that highly respon- 
sible, financially-strong concerns be given opportunity 
to administer their own employment-security plans when 
approved by the workers and by the State authorities? 


Will employers terminate 
benefit plans? 


* 


Goodwill in the heart is more essential 
to happiness than a well-filled pocket. 


* 


Some bosses pick men; others make men. 
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SAYS President Roosevelt: 
“Our problem is to put to 
work three and one-half mill- 
ion employable persons now 
on the relief rolls. Jt is a problem quite as much for 
private industry as for the government.” There is some 
consolation in this admission. Heretofore, everybody 
holding office at Washington has talked and acted as if 
bureaucracy alone could make America prosperous. 
Heretofore business and industry, the employing classes, 
have been ignored, not to say flouted, as a factor in re- 
storing good times. 

Now that President Roosevelt has awakened to the 
elementary fact that Washington is not all-mighty, but 
that fillers of pay envelopes do, after all, play a vital part 
in our economic scheme of things, will he give men of 
affairs a fair chance to do their stuff? The 1929 emerg- 
ency admittedly called for emergency measures. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt quickly and effectively rose to the occa- 
sion. 


Then why not give private 
industry a chance? 


But will he now prove capable of grasping that condi- 
tions have changed and that changed conditions call for 
a change in his policies? What is now needed is not 
spectacular, heroic, drastic laws and decrees, but a period 
of calm, a period of stability, a period of non-interfer- 
ence with the natural recovery forces now so ready to 
function if given reasonable opportunity. 

Business has frankly told the Administration and Con- 
gress what is necessary to enable it to go ahead. Seeing 
that the New Deal admittedly is now functioning unsat- 
isfactorily, why should not Washington let business show 
what it can do? 

This writer is profoundly convinced that if Washing- 
ton, so fond of experiments, experiments along this line, 
American industry and business will stage more impres- 
sive recovery than ever followed a major depression. 


* 
Better — betters. 


Politicians not exceliing FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT, having failed to get 
in business 


anywhere in particular in busi- 
ness, but having reached the 
summit in politics, has—perhaps naturally—more regard 
for politicians than for business men. He declares: 
“There are chiselers in every walk of life, there are 
those in every industry who are guilty of unfair practices, 
every profession has its black sheep, but long experience 
in government has taught me that the exceptional in- 
stances of wrongdoing in government are probably less 
numerous than in almost every line of endeavor.” 
Surely that is an extraordinary statement in face of the 
constant revealing of political scandals. Judging by past 
experience, still more scandals will arise from the dis- 
pensing of the latest five billion dollars entrusted to politi- 
cal spenders. Gross inefficiency can wrong taxpayers 
quite as much as outright dishonesty. Consider this dis- 
closure in New York City: “The National Reemploy- 
ment Service, established last August with elaborate of- 
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fices throughout the city, has succeeded in placing only 
five persons in private jobs.” 

What would befall any private enterprise which was 
guilty of such abject failure? 

Yet, politicians want to arrogate to themselves more 
and more responsibility now discharged by men who have 
to make good or make room for ofhers. 
to weep, it would be to laugh. 

But, Happily, the public are beginning to discount the 
policitians superior estimate of themselves. 

* 
Doing your best, let neither praise elate 


nor blame depress. 
* 


THE United States Govern- 
ment is in the utility business, 
It classifies telephone, telegraph 
and other businesses engaged 
in handling communications as utilities. | The Postal 
Service is by far the biggest utility of its kind in the 
world. 
been pounding power companies to reduce rates—and it 
is now investigating the telephone industry, doubtless 
with a like objective in mind. 

But what has happened to the rates exacted by the 
Government’s own gigantic utility enterprise, the Postal 
Department? Carroll Tillman, of the Tillman Survey, 
supplies these figures : 


If it weren't 


Government raises its 
utility rates 


Year Postal Rate Increase 

1928 Registry rates 10 to 15c 

1932 Money order scale for amounts 
of transfer 

1932 Letter postage 2 t 0 

1934 Return registry receipt 3 to 10c.. 233 


% \ncrease 
50 


This comment is added: “Taxes paid by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company in the last ten years 
amounted to $767,620,000; whereas the losses sustained 
by the Post Office Department in the same period 
equalled $815,047,390.” 

Yet politicians want to expand bureaucracy beyond all 
American precedent. Ain't politicians wonderful? 

* 
Don’t expect thirty-cent efforts to 


bring dollar results. 
* 


Find heaven in the daily round. 
* 


Was Edison prophetic when DID Thomas A. Edison, en- 
titled to rank among the six 
he said this? 


greatest men America has 
produced, prophetic 
vision? Did he foresee exactly what is occurring at 
Washington to-day, the reaching out by officeholders, 
politicians, bureaucrats for dictatorial powers, for Gov- 
ernment ownership or control of industries? In view 
of the New Dealers’ persistent attempts to subject 
America and Americans to State Socialism, this watt- 
ing, uttered by Edison in 1929, is worth pondering: 
“There is far more danger in public monopoly than 
there is in private monopoly, for when the government! 
goes into business it can always shift its losses to the 


have 





"We all know how mercilessly Washington has | 
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taxpayers. 


Josses. 


“The government never really goes into business, for 





WALTER P. CHRYSLER 


TWELVE years ago an ex-rail- 
road shop apprentice took hold of 
a bankrupt automobile company. 

His sales now surpass Ford’s. 

This is America’s most outstanding 
business achievement of the last 
decade. In the first quarter of this 
year this country-bred boy’s company 
earned a profit of $9,000,000, equal 
in the three months to $2.12 a share. 
And his enterprise has paid off its last 
dollar of bonded indebtedness. 

That, in brief, is the phenomenal 
achievement of Walter P. Chrysler. 

Before he took hold of the down- 
at-the-heels Maxwell Motor company, 
Walter Chrysler had made his mark 
as an automotive executive. He had 
been paid the highest salary on 
record—$750,000 a year (by John N. 
Willys), with other emoluments 
which raised his remuneration to 
seven figures. 

Walter Chrysler, however, would 
be the first and readiest to share with 
others the credit for his company’s 
achievement. He had the acumen 
and good fortune to pick for his as- 
sociates such men as B. E. Hutchin- 
son, his financial right-bower; F. M. 
Zeder, the mechanical wizard, as his 
chief engineer ; K. T. Keller, produc- 
tion genius ; not to mention Byron C. 
Foy, youthful sales dynamo. 

What would a dozen Chryslers be 
worth to Britain or Germany or 
France or Italy? What is one 
Chrysler worth to America? 

_The Chrysler payroll to-day is run- 
ning at ruore than $100,000,000 a year. 


If it goes into the power business it ,can 
pretend to sell cheap power and then cover up its 


it never makes ends meet. And that is the first requisite 
of business. It just mixes a little business with a lot of 


politics and no one ever gets a chance to find out what 


WHERE else but in America 
could such an incident occur ? 

Half-a-dozen years ago William H. 
Todd, of the Todd Shipyards Cor- 
poration, was entertaining a ship-wise 
guest on board his yacht Saelmo— 
named from the first two letters of his 
mother’s maiden names, Sarah Eliza- 
beth Moody. 

The guest, after touring the yacht, 
remarked that it was excellently built. 

“Tt was,” replied Mr. Todd, “and 
I know it, because I was one of the 
workmen who helped to build it.” 

And this was the actual truth. The 





WILLIAM H. TODD 


yacht had been built in pre-war days 
for a member of the Dodge automo- 
bile family when Todd was one of the 
boiler-makers on the job. 

The boiler-maker became _ ship- 
builder, prospered and became owner 
of the wheel. 


NIGH fifty years ago, I recall as 
if it were yesterday, there was great 
excitement on the largest farm in the 
rural section of Scotland where I was 
born: A McCormick “binder,” some- 
thing entirely new, was to be tried out 
by our most progressive farmer. We 
had “reapers,” but had never seen a 
machine which cut oats and also 
bound them into sheaves. The large 
gathering of farmers was electrified 
by this miracle-working invention. 

Thus has it come about that I have 
always been intensely interested in 
International Harvester. 


is actually going on.” 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





SYDNEY G. McALLISTER 


In my mind, International Harves- 
ter has always suggested the Rock of 
Gibraltar, strong, stable, abiding. 
When writing a book, eighteen years 
ago, on “Men Who Are Making 
America,” I derived intense pleasure 
from describing the career of Cyrus 
H. McCormick, son of the inventor 
of the machine which did more than 
anything else to drive famine from 
the face of the earth. 

This same McCormick, an unusu- 
ally kindly, courteous, genial, Old 
World gentleman, is still chairman 
of International Harvester, the 
world’s foremost supplier of agricul- 
tural implements and machinery. 

But there has been a succession, a 
procession of presidents, operating 
under him in recent years. Alexan- 
der Legge, genius and patriot who 
rendered invaluable public service, 
passed on in the heyday of his public 
and business achievements. He was 
followed by Addis E. McKinstry, 
of Scottish descent, farm-boy who 
had served Harvester for almost half- 
a-century. 

Now, because of impaired health, 
he has made way for Sydney G. Mc- 
Allister, also of Scottish blood, who 
began with the company as office-boy 
thirty-eight years ago. Mr. McAllis- 
ter has enjoyed ripe domestic and 
also foreign experience. Whenever 
an emergency arose in any part of 
the world, Sydney McAllister was the 
man sent to meet it. 

Under his presidency Harvester 
promises to continue to flourish. 
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progress of office equipment in the 

past five or six years, you are in 
for a lot of surprises when you start 
to catch up. 

Here is one statement that has re- 
cently been made: 

“If you, as a business man, 
equipped your office with the very 
best and most up-to-date machines 
and equipment available in 1929, and 
then stopped, your office is obsolete 
to-day.” 

And another : 

“Any office which is to-day using 
only equipment of a 1929 vintage or 
earlier is losing money by doing so.” 

Now 1929 is not very far in the 
past, and, if you haven’t heard them 
before, both these statements may 
sound extreme. 

But I know plenty of office-equip- 
ment makers who will gladly attempt 
to prove their truth to you—and you 
can take my word that they have 
plenty of ammunition. 

Two things, you see, have been 
happening during the depression. 

One is that businesses everywhere 
have been under the absolute neces- 
sity, since 1930, of cutting, cutting, 
cutting their costs, and particularly 
their overhead costs. Since all office 
activity is a part of those costs, there 
has been a greater need for office-cost 
reduction than during any previous 
five-year period in our history. 

Further, as one equipment manu- 
facturer pointed out, the very same 
need to bring costs down and down 
and down forced upon the conscious- 
ness of many thousands of managers 
their need for having prompt and 
adequate knowledge of what was go- 
ing on in all departments of their 
business. In other words, they dis- 
covered a pressing need for cost 
analysis, sales analysis, collection 
analysis—and for the availability of 
yesterday's figures instead of last 
month’s or last year’s. 


| you haven’t. kept up with the 


An Impossibility in 1929 


At the same time—and this is the 
second of the two things that have 
been happening—while potential users 
of machines and equipment were thus 
discovering their needs, manufactur- 
ers of them were faced with the prob- 
lem of creating new sales as an offset 
to the sales losses due to the depres- 
sion. So many offices simply refused 
to buy at all, and so many others quit 
buying except when it could be dem- 
onstrated that immediate and drastic 
economies would result, that the only 
hope of the machine and equipment 
makers was to bring out radically 
new and improved products. 

This they did. 
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EQUIP 
YOUR OFFICE! 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Says one manufacturer of office 
machines: “Most of the important 
machines we sell to-day have been 
developed within the past four or 
“five years. In 1929 they did not exist 
except in the laboratory.” 

This particular manufacturer has 
on his list twenty-six machines and 
devices that he counts as new. Some 
of them are improved rather than ac- 
tually new. But the important point 
is that each will accomplish things 
which in 1929 could not have been 
done by any machine. 

One sales manager of another 
equipment company told me recently 
that in the past few months he has 
booked a quarter of a million dollars 
worth of business from a single in- 
dustry. He got the business on a 
competitive basis because he was able 
to set up for the companies in that 
industry a control system they very 
much needed. 

“Could you have given them this 
system in 1929?” I asked. 

“Absolutely not,” was the reply. 

And I have run into numerous 
similar cases. 

One simple, but interesting, example 
is the result of prohibition repeal. 

A brewery, as every good citizen 
knows, not only has money on its 
customers’ ledgers, but also advances 
to its customers kegs and barrels, 
cases and bottles. And credits to 
customers include not only cash but 
also returns of these items. There- 
fore, an adequate current statement 
of a customer’s balance includes from 
one to three separate balances, one 
showing money, the other showing 
containers. 

To handle this complicated prob- 
lem, a number of breweries are now 
using an accounting machine capable 
of adding and subtracting these three 
different -balances crosswise at the 
same time as it is adding the totals 


of charges and returns in the neces. 
sary vertical columns. 

Had repeal come earlier, other, 
more cumbersome methods would 
have had to be adopted. 

If you want a good instance of the 
way in which improvement after im- 
provement has broadened the useful. 
ness of a machine since 1929, so that 
it is constantly taking on new and 
hitherto impossible tasks, you will 
find it in the tabulating machine. 

Most office heads are familiar with 
the basic idea of the tabulating ma- 
chine. First you punch a number of 
holes in a card, as a means of record- 
ing information. Then when you 
want certain information (such, for 
instance, as the number of sales you 
made in Georgia in each of the past 
twenty-four months), the cards that 
contain it are mechanically selected 
from the entire pack. The selected 
cards are then placed in a printing 
machine, and—presto!—the machine 
starts printing your detailed report. 

This basic idea is of course not 
new. But so many improvements 
have been made since 1929 that what 
a tabulating machine won’t do to-day 
is nobody’s business. 

It has, for instance, invaded the 
field of invoice writing and billing. 
Those potential users who still think 
of it as merely a machine for extract- 
ing statistical data from business rec- 
ords (as in the example I have given 
above) are Rip Van Winkles. 


XYZ Common at 934? Presto! 


To-day, for instance, public utilities 
render tens of thousands of custom- 
ers’ statements that are prepared by 
tabulating machines. To begin with, 
a card is punched for each customer 
when his meter-reader’s book i 
turned in. Then at statement time a 
batch of cards is placed in the print- 
ing machine, and statements are auto- 
matically printed at a rapid rate. 
Meanwhile, and afterward, the same 
cards and the same machine can sut- 
marize accounts receivable, collection 
data, sales of current or gas, or dig 
out other valuable information. 

“How many of these machines 
were used for public utility billing in 
1929?” I asked. 

“Not one,” was the answer. 

Brokers’ invoices and _ statements 
constitute another problem which 
these machines can now handle. So 
new is this development that only two 
brokerage houses, I am told, have 
taken advantage of it. 

You buy 200 shares of XYZ Cont 
mon at 934. A card is punched, and 
then a battery. of machines will mul: 
tiply to find the total cost; calculate 
the broker’s commission; add Fet- 
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eral and State taxes and registration 
fee; prepare your notice that the 
transaction has been executed; and, 
later, make up your monthly state- 
ment. Meanwhile, of course, various 
statistical information is available. 

But of course tabulating machines 
are not suitable for every job, and 
other types of equipment are also 
taking on new and hitherto impos- 
sible tasks. 


One Impression for Four 


For example, this same field of 
utility billing is just now being in- 
vaded by a newly developed account- 
ing machine used in combination 
with an addressing machine. For one 
thing, this new machine does with a 
single impression what previous ma- 
chines did with four impressions. At 
the same time it gives all the multiple- 
total accumulations, hitherto not pos- 
sible. . . . The first large installation 
has just been made, after competitive 
test. 

This same combination of machines 
can be used in other industries, by 
the way, for analysis and distribution 
of sales or purchases or cost items. 

It is not possible here to tell in de- 
tall how bookkeeping machines, ac- 
counting machines, adding and cal- 
culating machines, card systems, re- 
producing equipment, dictating ma- 
chines, addressing machines, mailing 
machines, and even the oldest soldiers 
of all, fire-protection equipment, type- 
writers, and desks, have shared in the 
forced march of progress since 1929. 
(And one new and improved group 
must, by the way, be added to the list: 
air-conditioning equipment. ) 

But they all have shared. One ac- 
counting-machine salesman told me 


that he thought the ‘greatest single 
development in the entire field was 
that of lithographic machines for of- 
fice use. (He doesn’t sell them.) 

But a few examples can be given 
of the way in which individual prob- 
lems are being met, sometimes by the 
simplest of equipment. 

Take, for instance, the field of sales 
analysis. The executive who has be- 
come conscious of his company’s need 
for more adequate control of sales 
activity is not so much interested in 
what stunts can be performed by a 
given machine as he is in finding out 
how he can most effectively analyze 
his sales facts with the help of what- 
ever equipment may be available. 

And very interesting things are 
now being done in this field. I was 
shown, for instance, a rather simple 
visible card system which one com- 
pany is using to force upon the at- 
tention of its executives important 
facts about the current activities of 
the sales department. In this case, 
a simple signal system -shows, for 
each customer, the month when he 
was last called upon, and the month 
when his most recent order was re- 
ceived. A number of cards for each 
territory or group are visible at the 
same time, and by running his eye 





down a row,of signals the executive 
sees in an instant—cannot avoid see- 
ing—the weak spots in the picture. 

On the same card is another valu- 
able signal: per cent. of saturation. 
All sales increases, this company fig- 
ures, must come from three sources: 
new customers, dormant customers, 
and active customers to whom more 
can be sold. The record of calls and 
orders mentioned in the previous 
paragraph helps in the dormant-cus- 
tomer situation. And the “per cent. 
of saturation” record points to op- 
portunities for increased business 
from regular customers. At the be- 
ginning of the year an estimate is 
made of the total purchases which 
each important customer may be ex- 
pected to make during the year; this 
is saturation. The signal then shows, 
as the months go by, how much of 
this business is being secured. And, 
again, the signal system forces upon 
the attention of executives those 
cases which demand or should repay 
special attention. 


Signals for Shoe Leather 


In the same office a like visible 
record is kept by the sales manager 
for each territory and its salesmen. 

One signal shows whether or not 
each part of the territory is ade- 
quately covered; that is to -say, 
whether, even granted perfect sales- 
men, enough shoe leather is being 
employed. Another signal shows 
pluses or minuses on the individual 
drawing account, another indicates 
delinquencies such as lost orders or 
tardiness, and another indicates what 
percentage a salesman is getting of 
his quota. Still another shows at a 

(Continued on page 36) 














HEN Oregon’s capi- 

tol went up in flames 

a few weeks ago, business 

records of inestimable 

value went with it... in- 

cluding, for instance, rec- 

ords of a forest survey 
that cost $250,000. 

Eighteen months ago an 


office-equipment salesman offered to the 
State fire-resisting equipment to house 
the records for $1,800. But false economy 


stopped the purchase. 


ment offered could not have been bought 


. The equip- 





a few years ago because it 
did not exist. 

Other losses—not merely 
from spectacular fire but 
from the hidden flames of 
waste, runaway overhead, 
high labor costs, and the 
like—are to-day consum- 
ing the profits of business © 


everywhere. In thousands of cases these 
losses could be stopped or lessened by busi- 
ness equipment which did not exist when 
the depression began but which technical 
progress has now made available. 
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A Highly Controversial Paper on a Highly Controversial Subject: 


LABOR: 


Who Should Rule? 


BRYAN HOUSTON 


® It was while assistant sales manager of a Standard Oil com- 
pany that Bryan Houston became nationally known for his keen 


insight into labor problems. 


But he has done manual labor, been 


training manager, sales - promotion manager, industrial - relations 
manager, and has represented his’ industry on the Labor Sub- 


Committee for the: Petroleum Industry. 


To-day, his work with 


men and the problems of dealing with men takes him into the 


petroleum, food, beverage and electrical - manufacturing industries. 
So that he sees labor problems from many angles. 


troubles, or the end of unem- 

ployment, is not just around the 
corner, nor just around sixty cor- 
ners. The companies which will sur- 
vive and prosper during these coming 
years will be those which most quickly 
recognize the labor problem as a 
permanent factor in American in- 
dustry and which most intelligently 
strive for an amicable solution. 

Most managements, I am sorry to 
have to say, conclude their labor 
agreements by assuming a number of 
fairly serious handicaps, without get- 
ting appropriate benefits in return. 
This is poor management. Most labor 
disputes are settled on a basis which 
insures future trouble as definitely as 
did the Treaty of Versailles. 

So as we ride to the funeral of Sec- 
tion 7(a), let us give a moment’s 
thought to one of the most prominent 
children of that queerly-written and 
ill-fated piece of legislation: major- 
ity rule. 

Much conversation notwithstand- 
ing, it isn’t majority rule itself thet is 
normally under fire from employers. 
It is the political implications which 
arise from that very practical operat- 
ing principle. And, when we get 
away from hysteria and shadow box- 
ing with labor politics, we find that to 
the plant manager whose primary in- 


Te end of our present labor 
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terest is to operate at a profit, if pos- 
sible, the majority rule idea is as clear 
and logical as its parent 7(a) was 
garbled and confusing. It may be 
majority rule by a company union, or 
it may be majority rule by an outside 
union. But it is majority rule, never- 
theless. 

The only thing I know of which can 
more consistently interfere with the 
sane management of a plant, or more 
surely consume the time of plant man- 
agers and foremen than one wild 
union, is two unions. 


Results May Be Startling 


All labor organizations have elec- 
tions which are characteristic of de- 
mocracy and which bring forth prom- 
ises and platforms from candidates. 
But if, to this normal and usually 
healthful contest between candidates, 
we add the additional heat of contest 
between organizations for supremacy 
within a plant, the results are apt to 
be startling and disastrous. 

Nothing inherent in the principle 
of majority rule forbids a plant man- 
ager from discussing grievances or 
any other matter affecting plant op- 
eration with any individual workman, 
or with an organized minority. Even 
in the absence of majority rule, there 
isn’t any practical way for a plant 
manager to do more than discuss with 


the minority any problem which af- 
fects the majority of the workers in 
a plant. For where a majority ex- 
ists, a question of the rights of the 
minority is largely nonsense. Even 
the most bitter opponent of the prin- 
ciple of majority rule would scarcely 
grant better wage and hour conditions 
to a minority than he would grant to 
the majority. 

Thus, the majority-rule issue is 
really fathered by its political impli- 
cations rather than by operating prin- 
ciples. If a management is convinced 
that any particular form of collec- 
tive-bargaining machinery (the out- 
side union, for example) must be 
fought to the death, then it will ad- 
mit that majority rule is logical only 
when the organization to which it ob- 
jects is clearly in the minority. Con- 
versely, if one is engaged in the de- 
velopment of a particular type of la- 
bor organization, majority rule is a 
sound principle when that type of or- 
ganization is the majority—but not 
when it is a hopeless minority. Em- 
ployers and labor organizations have 
completely demonstrated the truth ol 
this assertion by jumping from side 
to side on the question of majority 
rule. 

Of course, no labor organization 
can be satisfactory to the man who 
has operated on an open-shop basis 
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ina glutted labor market and enjoyed 
the powers made possible by that con- 
dition. But a multitude of employers’ 
associations has led employers into 
the naive thought that any represen- 
tation plan dealing with one’s own 
employees is almost an unmixed 
blessing and any plan dealing with 
an outside union is almost an un- 
mixed curse. 


Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 


The difference between operating a 
plant organized by an outside union 
and operating the same plant under a 
company union is insignificant as 
compared with the basic difference 
between operating a plant in which 
labor is unorganized and operating a 
plant in which labor is organized. 


_ Of course, where there is no ma- 
jority in any one organization, there 
can be no majority rule. But, with 
due apologies to Senator Wagner, 
where there is no majority it is gen- 
= the result of management atti- 
tude. 


Again with apologies to Senator 
Vagner, the most important influence 
on the internal affairs of either com- 
pany or outside unions is the attitude 
of management. To try to insulate 
a labor organization from the influ- 
ence of management, would be as 


Wide World 





practical as to try to insulate our lives 
against the effect of gravity. 

One of the most serious deterrents 
to the acceptance of the general prin- 
ciple of majority rule is that no en- 
tirely satisfactory labor organization 
or system of company unions exists. 
For that reason one comment on ex- 
isting labor organizations is pertinent 
at this point. The several labor or- 
ganizations which exist in this coun- 
try to-day, are, in themselves, very 
little more or less than the extension 


of the principle just laid down, that 


management in a plant is the most im- 
portant factor in the development of 
the labor organization of that plant. 


Labor Mirrors the Employer 


To be more specific, the American 
Federation of Labor and its policies 
and points of view are merely the net 
result of the mass employers’ attitude 
in this country over the past fifty 
years. If the union is erratic, wild 
and unreasonable, it is probably be- 
cause employers have been so toward 
it. If it co-operates and works close- 
ly with employers, it is because em- 
ployers have co-operated and worked 
closely with the union. 

The run-of-mine company union of 
to-day is simply the result of a more 
recent mass employers’ attitude. 


Either type of organization (outside 


In some industries, employees 
show no marked preference 
between “company” and out- 
side union. In the Automo- 
bile Labor Board’s elections 
(left), ballots 
been cast for representatives 
unafhliated with either 


most have 


union or company union) has its 
serious handicaps. 

Closed shops are, on the whole, bad 
for employees because they tend to 
make employees the instruments of 
union officials, rather than to make 
union officials the instruments of em- 
ployees. When, however, plant man- 
agement operates on a continuing 
policy of discouraging union mem- 
bership, the union must either seek a 
closed shop, or continually keep the 
organization in a fighting mood in 
order to hold membership. This can 
be verified in part by an examination 
of the many peculiar reasons an- 
nounced as the cause of strikes which 
are used for later arguments. 

The employer’s attitude toward the 
closed shop is usually expressed with 
much flag waving about the Constitu- 
tional rights of a minority; but it 
would be extremely interesting to 
have an opportunity to gauge the at- 
titude of the average employer should 
a bill be introduced into Congress. 
authorizing the closed shop in favor 
of company unions. 

I believe that the smart manager 
is one who will not expect the demise 
or revision of 7(a) to relieve him of 
all labor problems, but who will look 
toward the development within his 
plant of one healthy labor organiza- 
tion, be it company or outside union. 
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America’s 


Most Successful 


Salesmen 


C. D. FRAZER 


9. Howard Dietz 


dustry in terms of first-class selling 

methods. There is a wide belief 
that Hollywood’s overlords are hap- 
hazard folk who, luckily, sit at the big 
end of a horn of plenty. Nobody 
looks at the small end to see what 
makes the dollars roll in. 

But doing just that for one com- 
pany is Howard Dietz’ job. And as 
director of advertising, publicity and 
exploitation for the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Pictures Corporation, he has 
probably lured more people through 
the turnstiles than any other man in 
his branch of the industry. How? 
Ah, there we come to it. 


F acs people think of the film in- 


Hollywood, the Problem Child 


Wholly aside from his work with 
M-G-M, he is tops in many other 
parts of the show business. He has 
written five of Broadway’s most suc- 
cessful musical revues, has composed 
the lyrics for song-hits, has written 
radio programs, light verse and a 
novel (which he confesses was not a 
best seller). In short, he has an 
amazing talent for entertaining. 

And he makes good use of it in his 
promotion schemes. He believes that 
advertising should be entertaining in 
itself, should tell a human-interest 
story. It must be the miniature side- 
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show which brings people into the 
main tent. 

That is the bedrock principle of 
Dietz’ methods and is one of the very 
few he employs. He is not the scien- 
tific type of advertiser. You see, in 
the industrial family, Hollywood “‘is 
not like other children.” If ever there 
was a problem child, the film business 
is it. In promoting a picture, as well 
as in making it, a touch of the river- 
boat gambler’s instinct is worth a hun- 
dred surveys of the herd mind. 

Here are a few ways in which 
Dietz’ job differs from the orthodox 
marketing task. First, the film in- 
dustry is a public pet and is constantly 
buffeted by the changing winds of 
popular approval. Again, there are 
no trade secrets; if a picture is a 
floperoo, everybody knows it at once. 
Third, unlike other products, public 
taste in film entertainment is not 
standardized; one town may like 
“horse operas,” while the next favors 
sophisticated comedy. 

These things pale, however, when 
compared with the two main sources 
of trouble. The first of these is that 
instead of one problem a year, Dietz 
has more than fifty individual ones. 
Since films are creative and therefore 
vary in quality, he cannot make gen- 
eral claims that apply to all the com- 


pany’s films. A poor picture, em. 
phasized as a sample of the com. 
pany’s products, would do more 
harm than could be offset by 
twice the number of hits. 

Then there is the question of 
capacity. The ordinary selling di- 
rector has definite knowledge to 
work on. The capacity of his 
plant determines the possible 
sales and he can gear his cam- 
paign accordingly. But this idea 
of cutting the corpse to fit the 
coffin is not feasible in the film 
trade. Theatres apparently have 
rubber walls. All grosses can be 
beaten. For example, back in the 
salad days of the silent films a 
picture called “Passion,” starring 
Pola Negri, broke all existing 
records at the Capitol Theatre in 
New York with a weekly gross 
of $38,000. Several subsequent 
records were established, until a 
few months ago the Capitol set a 
new peak. It played a Greta Gar- 
bo picture at a weekly gross of 
$116,000! Admission prices were 
about the same as when the Pola 
Negri film was shown and the 
theatre still had 5,400 seats. How 
do you account for it? You can’t; 
it’s just one of those things. 

The truth is that there are no 
infallible guiding rules for dealing 
in public interest. A customer’s 

choice of a film may depend on the 
season of the year, on the type of film 
he saw last, on whether or not he atea 
hearty dinner, on how a certain star's 
goodwill stands up against the com- 
petition of the moment, and so forth. 
So Dietz attacks that advertising 
problem with the same purpose he 
has in mind when writing a revue, 
namely, to entertain. His methods 
are well adapted to’ this slightly de- 
lirious business. His work is always 
inspirational and spontaneous. His of- 
fice is like a busy newsroom, littered 
with drawings, posters, books and pa- 
pers; it has the casual atmosphere 
of the highly creative man. 


Nearly a Million a Month 


Incidentally, to prove Dietz knows 
what he is doing, consider M-G-M’s 
record. Although not the largest pro- 
ducer in the field, it has been the 
steadiest money-maker. It is earning 
a current profit of nearly a million 
dollars a month while many industrial 
organizations are picking at the cover- 
lets. This rate, if maintained, will 
smash the record net of $9,925,000 
established in 1930. 

Dietz doesn’t shoulder the bulk ot 
credit for this success, by any means. 
He is quick to say that the product 1s 
the essential factor in any marketing 
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problem. He points out that Metro 
has always held to a policy of quality 
production from such early films as 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse” to recent hits like “David Cop- 
perfield” and “The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street.” Every company has to 
make a few pot-boilers, of course, but 
on the average M-G-M spends more 
money per picture than its com- 
petitors. 


The Warwick of the Stars 


Furthermore, Metro has always 
taken an intelligent stand on the 
decency question and has avoided the 
danger of popular frowns. This at- 
titude has been a boon in the past 
year or so. When the Legion of 
Decency held a knife to the industry’s 
throat, saying there would be a soul- 
cleansing or else, Metro was not 
greatly worried. It already had a 
policy of worthwhile pictures and 
consequently did not find itself in a 
house on Queer Street, as many pro- 
ducers did. 

The most important factor in 
Metro’s success, however, is the tre- 
mendous drawing power of its actors 
and actresses. They are the stars who 
shed the golden light, so to speak. 

.. . But all these things bring us 
back to Dietz eventually. If more 
money is spent, just that much more 
must be taken in at the ticket-win- 
dow. If pictures must win approval, 
so must the promotion. And when 
we find that all of Metro’s big stars 
have been developed by the company 
itself, we see plain evidence of his 


“Sequoia” (right) was no exception. 


M-G-M goes in for ‘‘family’’ pictures—and makes 
them pay. Below, ‘“‘David Copperfield’; opposite 
page, Howard Dietz and a medal it won 





Animal pictures are usually tough to sell, and 


But Dietz 
knew the right answer for this one 


fine promotional hand. For Dietz is 
the Warwick who makes them kings 
—or queens—of the box-office. 

In discussing his methods, let us 
first consider his views on how to 
make advertising copy really sell a 
product. 

First of all, it must be humanized. 
It must be easy and pleasant to read, 
and humorous if possible. 

Second, tell a story in the copy. 
To do this, suggest a problem and 
imply that it has some personal rela- 
tion to the reader. And whether the 
problem be one of sex, conflict or 
whatnot, be certain to get the feeling 
of PEopLE into it. The human element 
stirs:interest. The opening lines of 
the “Naughty Marietta” ads illus- 
trate this. They ‘ 
read: ‘“TuHat Lir- 
TLE Bit oF Bap in 
Naughty Marietta 
that made_ her 
throw convention 
overboard.” 
There’s the story. 

Third, synchron- 
ize the copy. An 
advertisement must 
do two things—it 
must point out the 
merit of the prod- 
uct and must offer 
it for sale. Dietz 
believes that some 
advertising fails to 
sell merely through 
neglect of the lat- 
ter issue. His copy 





not only describes a picture but also 
synchronizes this with such informa- 
tion as where it can be seen, when it 
can be seen (this is very important), 
and generally, how much it will cost 
to see it. Under-emphasis of any one 
point results in serious damage at the 
box-office. 

Last, and most important of all, re- 
flect the product. Treat the subject 
in its own way. This process might 
be called “keying,” or in Broadway 
parlance, “getting the angle.” Dietz 
is an expert at it. Consider a current 
film called “Sequoia.” The picture 
had no stars—a tremendous handicap ; 
it was an animal picture—a type rare- 
ly popular ; and its name meant noth- 

(Continued on page 18) 





“Get the feeling of PEOPLE into advertising,” 


says Dietz. 


M-G-M did for ‘‘Naughty Marietta’ 


—one reason it’s going over so big 
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How 5000 Executives] | 


’ 


FIRST STEP IN SAVING MONEY 


is the scientifically accurate test on the Cities 
Service POWER PROVER. In 30 seconds this 
exclusive Cities Service invention analyzes 
exhaust gases and shows whether the engine 
is Operating at 65%, 50% or less of its effi- 
ciency...indicating wasted power and gaso- 
lene. Hundreds of fleet operators have been 


CORRECTING THIS WASTE 


is the second step. Cities Service has devel- 
oped a comprehensive tuning and adjusting 
routine that replaces guesswork with scien- 
tific accuracy. Many of the tuning and 
precision instruments used are exclusive, 
patented Cities Service inventions. Unneces- 
sary waste of gasolene is eliminated, power 
increased, overhauls are needed less frequent- 


amazed to find engines operating inefficiently 
immediately after their “sight and sound” 
adjustments. Yours may be the same. And it 
will take the POWER PROVER only 30seconds 
to reveal this hidden waste of fuel and money. 


NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test, anti- 
knock green gasolene, for 
which hundreds of thou- 
sands have gladly paid 2 
cents premium...now yours 
at no premium. 


ly, danger from carbon monoxide is greatly 
reduced. This tuning routine frequently 
increases engine efficiency from 50% to 
85%. Your own mechanics can apply this 
tuning routine. 


CITIES SERVICE ETHYL 


The new champion of Ethyl 
gasolenes ... fast, tremen- 
dously powerful ...a super 
anti-knock gasolene. Backed 
100% by the Cities Service 
name and reputation. 


CITIES SERVICE 
POWER PROVER 


This exclusive Cities Service 
invention that instantly de- 
tects unnecessarily wasted 
fuel and power. Combined 
with the comprehensive Cities 
Service tuning routine, using 
exclusive patented precision 





tools, it stops this waste 


RADIO CONCERTS— Fridays at 8:00 p.m., E. D. T., over WEAF and thirty-five N. B. C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
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| have cut gasolene costs 
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...and lowered operating and main- 


tenance expense by having their 


GASOLENE MILEAGE 
SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 


Your drivers notice the difference at once. 
Routes that used to consume 25 gallons of 
gasolene may make it on 20 gallons. Oper- 
ators of fleets, large and small, report sav- 
ings of from 10% to 33%% on gasolene 
and oil after POWER PROVER Service was 
made an established part of the maintenance 
routine. Scientifically adjusted motors do not 
waste gasolene and are more powerful under 
heavy loads on the hills and the straightaways. 
And your drivers have greater protection 
against deadly carbon monoxide fumes. 


Start saving money on your 
fleet today by writing for ad- 
ditional information on how 
more than 5900 fleet opera- 
tors in various industries have 
cut oil and gasolene costs and 
reduced operating and main- 
tenance costs through POWER 
PROVER Service. Mail the 
coupon today. 


and buses POWER PROVED 


SAVINGS SHOW ON PROFIT SHEETS 


The many savings POWER PROVER Service 
makes possible show up definitely on monthly 
profit sheets. Executives see gasolene and oil 
costs grow smaller... maintenance expense 
decrease... replacement charges dwindle... 
less spoilage of perishable foods from ex- 
haust gases during delivery. And these sav- 
ings are available to you through POWER 
PROVER Service at approximately only one 
cent per day per vehicle! It will pay you to 
investigate at once this proved way of mak- 
ing operations more profitable by lowering 
fuel and maintenance costs. 





CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 723,60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in receiving further information on how, at trifling 
cost, I can cut my gasolene and oil bills as much as 30% and lower my 
operating and maintenance costs. Without obligation on my part, please 
send me this information. 


Name 





Address 
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America’s Most Successful 
Salesmen 


(Continued from page 15) 


ing to most people. All these factors 
might have combined’ to give the pub- 
lice a preconceived distate. 

How, then, to break that down? 
Well, “Sequoia” was one of those 
pictures that M-G-M makes once in 
a while that have merit and carry a 
message, but are of doubtful box- 
office value. Rather, they are “worth 
doing.” So Dietz seized that phrase 
as the hallmark. Since the film was 


frank propaganda against deer-hunt-. 


ing, he had no trouble securing #h- 
dorsements from certain prominent 
persons opposed to the practice. With 
these indorsements he created the 
idea that “Sequoia” was something of 
an event, instead of just an animal 
picture. The promotion intimated 
that the film was the impressive type 
that would appeal to the customer’s 
keen judgment. The keenness of 
Dietz’ own judgment was shown by 
the fact that “Sequoia” made money 
wherever it was promoted in that 
manner, while it “laid an egg” else- 
where. 

This “keying” notion also obtains 
in Dietz’ method of building up a 
star. He believes that a star is the 
most vital element in the sale of a pic- 
ture and he can prove it with figures 
about such powerful attractions as 
Clark Gable, Norma Shearer, Joan 
Crawford and others. 


Actresses and Angles 


The value of the “angle” is evident 
in Miss Crawford’s case. Dietz 
doesn’t try merely to establish that 
here is another actor or actress; he 
makes each individual star stand for 
something in the public mind. When 
Miss Crawford appeared on the 
Metro horizon as potential star ma- 
terial, the “key” was sought and 
found in the “dancing daughter” idea. 
Miss Crawford was promoted as one 
of the originators. of the Charleston 
dance craze. Articles and interviews 
were written about her, telling how to 
do the Charleston. Her first big film 
was even named “Our Dancing 
Daughters.” That whole promotion 
plan was so well tuned to the public’s 
conception of the girl that the results 
of it persist even to-day. When Miss 
Crawford appears in the gay, young 
daughter type of role, her pictures 
gross tremendous sums. When she 
appears in other types, they do not 
draw so well. 

Incidentally, in connection with the 
star system, Dietz says that from a 
business standpoint Hollywood’s crit- 
ics are wrong about the much-pub- 
licized waste of money in salaries. 
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What they do not realize is that a 
star’s salary is mostly a selling cost. 
There is many .a concern, he ex- 
plains, whose success may be attribu- 
ted largely to the public’s favorable 
conception of the man behind the 
product. The star system is merely 
an intense usage of this “human rela- 
tions: principle. Miss Garbo is not 
paid solely for her work and talent 
(although M-G-M would like to meet 
some actresses of equal ability). She 
represents an advertising campaign of 
considerable duration that has _ re- 


“Sequoia’’ made money where exhibitors followed 
the special promotion plans Howard Dietz worked 
out. It “laid an egg’’ elsewhere 


sulted in such an _ extraordinary 
amount of goodwill that any film star- 
ring her is sure of a.certain financial 
success, at least. 

Dietz is an urbane, pleasant man 
of thirty-nine. He was born in New 
York and attended the School of 
Journalism at Columbia University, 
writing for metropolitan newspapers 
at the same time. "Upon graduation 
in 1917 he joined the Navy, served 
out the war, and then entered the ad- 
vertising business as a_ free-lance 
writer. He also contributed humor- 
ous sketches and light verse to various 
publications. He did some special 
work for the Goldwyn Pictures Corp- 
oration and subsequently joined the 
staff, soon becoming director of ad- 


‘ vertising and publicity. When Gold- 


wyn merged with Metro and the 
Louis B. Mayer Company in 1924, 
Dietz assumed his present post. 

In the meantime he had been writ- 
ing musical shows with indifferent 
luck and had written a novel called 
“June Goes Downtown.” He says a 
second edition of it would be the 
rarest thing in the world. His first 
big success in the theatrical field was 
“The First Little Show,” which 
brought national fame to such Broad- 
way figures as Libby Holman, Clifton 


‘wood’s business methods. 


Webb and Fred Allen. Dietz wrote 
most of the sketches and lyrics, in- 
cluding that of “Moanin’ Low,” a tre- 
mendous song-hit Next came 
“Three’s A Crowd,” “The Band 
Wagon” and “Flying Colors.” He 
conceives and directs his own revues 
with only occasional collaboration. At 
present he is represented on Broad- 
way with yet another success, “Re- 
venge With Music.” 

A list of his closest friends reads 
like a theatrical and literary Who's 
Who—George S. Kaufman, Marc 
Connelly, Alexander Woollcott, and 
so forth. What time he has for rec- 
reation he devotes to tennis or bridge. 

The Dietz advertising creed is 
naturally in keeping with Metro’s 
willingness, nay, eagerness, to spend 
money. He uses all possible forms of 
media. He conducts contests on a 
gigantic scale. He flies lions across 
country in an airplane. He sponsors 
clinical tests to determine the relative 
temperaments of blondes and brw- 
nettes. And—he gets results. His 
one rule is that all stunts should 
hawk the M-G-M wares rather than 
be merely amusing stories. 


Proof: The Balance Sheet 


Dietz is a stout defender of Holly- 
He says 
that what many consider a waste of 
money is really an asset. Metro 
maintains a very large staff of actors, 
writers and directors, some of whom 
are bound to be idle at frequent inter- 
vals. But the salaries paid them in 
the interim is not squandered money 
because availability means every- 
thing. They are the raw material, so 
to speak, and Metro has found that 
it simply cannot operate on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. The point is that it has 
the staff and the stars—you might 
say, the current inventory—to pro- 
duce on short notice exactly the type 
of picture for which the market is 
ripe. 

That the company’s methods are 
effective is proved by the balance 
sheet. It has produced (and Dietz 
has promoted) some of the most 
profitable ventures ever undertaken in 
the motion picture field. There was, 
for example, “Ben Hur.” Before the 
final curtain rings down on that pic- 
ture (filmed many years ago, it is still 
drawing crowds in foreign lands), it 
will have made the astonishing gross 
of ten million dollars. Success like 
that is not easily shrugged away. 

Thus does the company go along, 
well in the van of the Hollywood 
parade. Upon its figurative banner 
there is a lion rampant, howling for 
his share, surrounded by glittering 
stars on a field of gold coins. Metro's 


fairhaired boy is waving the banner. 
That’s Dietz. 








...are Only PART of the Sto : 


Many claims are made, by many makers, as to 
mechanical features in trucks, but how much do 
these claims help you in getting at fundamental 
truck values? We have all the engineering data 
for any truck buyer who is interested in technical 
information. But there are better ways to judge a 
truck’s value to you. . 


International Truck performance is the best 
evidence you-can get of sound truck investment. 
It is obvious that the results of International en- 
gineering experience gained in 30 years of truck 
building would be embodied in the perfected In- 
ternationals of today. Moreover — it is plain good 
sense for a truck buyer to ally himself with the 
largest Company-owned truck-service organiza- 
tion in the world. These are fundamentals you can 


bank on. They don’t change, except for the better. 


a — International Trucks range from half-ton to 
ei powerful six wheelers. Ask for a demonstration. 
a This is the lowest- 
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WHAT'S NEW 
IN 


Vacation Policies 


Princeton’s Industrial Relations 
Section has a talent for hitting in- 
terest on the nose. Recently, it re- 
ported on personnel policies in banks 
just when business interest in the 
subject is reaching new heights 
(Forses, May 1, page 25). 

Now, when vacations are upper- 
most in the minds of business, comes 
a survey of recent trends in vacation 
policies for wage earners. Noting 
that industry is recognizing that shop 
as well as white-collar workers should 
have paid vacations to break the 
routine of year-round employment, 
the study reports that the movement 
is coming back, perhaps stronger than 
ever, after losing ground during the 
depression. 

Analysis of the vacation policies of 
one hundred manufacturers reveals 
that : 

1. Thirty-eight companies grant 
vacations with pay to some or all 
wage earners; and, of the sixty-two 
who do not, twenty-one did before 
the depression clamped down on 
them. But this proportion paints a 
more liberal picture than actually 
exists in industry as a whole because 
the companies studied have more ad- 
vanced employment policies than the 
average; and because some of the 
plans, requiring long periods of con- 
tinuous service for vacation privi- 


BUSINESS 


leges, affect only a small per cent. 
of the workers in the plants. 

2. Some companies use staggered 
vacation periods, while others shut 
down their plants to give all wage 
earners vacations at the same time. 
Advantages of the latter: For the 
company, elimination of the difficul- 
ties of arranging staggered schedules 
without hampering production; for 
the employee, more certainty in 
making vacation plans because sud- 
den postponements and rearrange- 
ments are no. longer necessary. 
Nevertheless, few plants use the shut- 
down plan, one reason being that the 
particular manufacturing process may 
make it impractical. 

3. Methods of computing vacation 
pay for piece-work and hourly-wage 
workers varies, but the object in- 
variably is to give them the same 
amount they would have earned dur- 
ing the same time on the job. 


Plain Talk to Stockholders 


In April, President Walter S. 
Wyman of Central Maine Power 
Company sent a forthright letter to 
his stockholders in which he told them 
exactly how they might increase the 
company’s earnings and thus serve 
their own interests. Calling their 
attention to an enclosed post card on 
which they were asked to write the 
names of prospects for domestic ser- 


In time tables, this would be called a mixed train; in reality, it's an exposition on wheels, made up of newly pur- 


chased passenger and freight cars, which the Del e, 





& Western Railroad has been proudly show- 


ing in the various cities it serves in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
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vice, he said: “There are probably 
25,000 families among our customers 
who are still doing their cooking with 
coal, wood or oil. If one half of 
these families changed over and 
cooked by electricity, most of them 
would save money and at the same 
time would add several hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the company’s income, 
... In the last twelve months enough 
power has run to waste over our 
dams to do the cooking for every one 
of the families living in our territory, 
If you can use more appliances than 
you are now using yourself or assist 
our sales department in securing ad- 
ditional customers among your neigh- 
bors and friends who may not be 
stockholders, you will be co-operating 
with each other and with the com- 
pany in the most practical and useful 
way. You will not only be increasing 
the comfort of the people of the state 
but you will be. restoring your stock 
to its full earning capacity. It seems 
to me that we all have a job to do 
in this connection.” 


Fourth Job-insurance Law 


Late in April, New York became 
the fourth State to sign, seal and de- 
liver, an “unemployment-insurance” 
law. Others: Wisconsin, whose law 
became effective July 1, 1934; Wash- 
ington and Utah, whose. laws go into 
effect only if and when a Federal 
law does. 

Under the terms of the New York 
act, employers contribute to the bene- 
ht fund beginning on March 1, 1936; 
on January 1, 1938, the first pay- 
ments to workers can be made. Im- 
portant exceptions to employees cov- 
ered are those working on farms, 
those in white-collar jobs earning 
more than $2,500 a’ year, and those 
working for an employer of less than 
four men. Other provisions : 


1. Payments, which are made by 
employers alone, are pooled in a state- 
wide fund. 

2. For 1936, payment is one per 
cent. of the employer’s payroll; for 
1937, two per cent. ; thereafter, three 
per cent. 


3. After a waiting period of three 
weeks (which becomes ten weeks if 
the employee is discharged for mis- 
conduct or is out of work because 
of a strike or lockout), the employee 
receives benefits amounting to fifty 
per cent. of his full-time weekly wage 
in the preceding year, but not less 
than five dollars nor more than fifteen 
dollars a week. 

4. The employee is entitled to one 
week of benefit payments for every 
fifteen days he has worked in the 
previous fifty-two weeks. But sixteen 
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‘Antique Accounting means 
all obsolete accounting... 
hand or machine methods 


OLLECTIONS had been slipping. 

But then statements had been slip- 
ping too. Weren’t getting into the mails 
on time. Weren’t getting first chance 
at debtors’ check books. Antique Ac- 
counting WAS to blame. THEN, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine 
Accounting went on the job! 


#t at at 


When Underwood Elliott Fisher Ac- 
counting Machines are on the job, 
monthly statements always greet the 
customer on the first of the month. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine 
Accounting keeps the Accounting De- 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 


~“ 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 





partment abreast of the last clock-tick 
...Makes daily balancing a routine 
matter...keeps executives posted by 
means of daily figure facts. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher comprises 
a great nation-wide organization of 
accounting machine specialists offering 
three distinct types of machines with 
a wide variety of models in each. 


The obligation is Underwood Elliott 
Fisher’s to show you how Machine 
Accounting can perform in your 
business with greater efficiency 
and economy. Why not mail the 
coupon today? 


10 


MEL coupon. 





Name 


Address. 


“lm 


NOT 


ON THE SPOT” 


... thundered the 
Collection Manager 


... It'S OUr 
*ANTIQUE 
ACCOUNTING 
METHODS” 





Elliott Fisher Model Accounting Machine, one of 
three distinct types made by Underwood Elliott Fisher. 
Every Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine is backed 
by company-owned, nation-wide service facilities. 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines .. . Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Accounting Machine Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
342 Madison Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 


Please tell me more about Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Machine Accounting. 


obligation 








FM 5-15-35 
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benefit payments within any fifty-two 
weeks are the maximum, and the em- 
ployee must not have refused any 
reasonable offer of a job. 

5. Administration is in the hands 
of the State, aided by an advisory 
committee made up ‘of three persons 
representing employers, three repre- 
senting employees and three repre- 
senting the public, appointed by the 
Governor. 


Briefs on Business 


PREFABRICATION LANDMARK. Late 
in April, the prefabricated house 
stuck another feather in its cap: The 
Federal Housing Administration ap- 
proved an application for government 
mortgage insurance covering the con- 
struction of a steel-panel house in 
Chicago. Approval of mortgage in- 
surance on prefabricated houses, in 
this case one of the General Houses 
type, means that financing their con- 
struction may not be so difficult as 
some builders have thought. 


NEEDLES CuiicK. The craze for 
knitting (Forses, February 15, page 
14), which is still riding high, now 
has statistical backing. The National 
Retail Dry Goods Association estim- 
ates that ten million U. S. women are 
now knitting, crocheting and needle- 
pointing, that it is a close contender 
with bridge as a major avocation, and 
that two of every five women in New 
York City indulge, with the number 
growing day by day. 


Farm So.ution. Many observers 
are convinced that the real solution 
of the farm problem lies in research 
to develop new uses, not necessarily 
as foodstuffs, for the farmer’s har- 
vest. Early in May, leaders in agri- 
culture, industry and science, with ex- 


Bird’s Neponset Review 


Solved: The mystery of what's become of the 1933 

bank-holiday scrip. Recently, special guards poured 

the entire Rhode Island edition (face value, $8,500,- 

- 000) into beaters, whence it emerged as material 

to be used in making felt base for roofing, floor 
coverings, and other products 


actly this idea in mind, gathered in 
Dearborn, Michigan, to draw up a 
list of farm products usable as indus- 
trial raw materials and to work out 
a plan for promoting their use. No 
mere conference of theorists, the 
meeting was attended by top execu- 
tives of the chemical, automobile and 
cotton-textile industries; by leading 
research engineers and _ technicians; 
and by the heads of national farm or- 
ganizations. . . . Meanwhile, farmers 
themselves are marching in the same 
direction. Recently, the 850,000 
farmers represented by the Farmers 
National Grain Dealers’ Association 
opened offices for a research subsidi- 
ary whose job is to ferret out new 
uses and markets for farm products, 
especially Middle-Western cereals. 


Late in April, Pittsburgh Coal Company launched a $265,000 investment in durable goods when the river tow- 


boat Champion Coal took to the water at Neville Island, Pennsylvania. 


She is the first commercial stern- 


wheeler with a wrought iron hull to be built in the twentieth century 
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Marketing Shorts 


Wake Up anp MERCHANDIsg! 
The invasion of the railroad-equip- 
ment field by such “outsiders” as 
Budd Manufacturing and Winton 
Diesel has served as a burr under 
the saddle of other manufacturers. 
For the first time in their lives. 
they're beginning to do a real mer- 
chandising job. Formerly, they were 
passive; the railroads drew up spe- 
cifications for cars and locomotives. 
then asked suppliers to bid. Now, 
the old-line manufacturers are plan- 
ning new, economical, high-speed 
equipment in detail, then going out to 
sell its advantages to the railroads, 


Orr-SEAsOoN SALEs. For several 
years, American Radiator has tried 
to flatten the Fall rise in heating. 
equipment sales by allowing home 
owners to buy and install it in the 
Summer, and defer payment until 
the heating season begins. Now, the 
company is giving off-season sales an 
added push by stimulating the inter- 
est of contractor-dealers. A special 
fund has been set up which will pay 
contractors immediately for Summer 
installations, and which will carry 
home owners until the time for pay- 
ment rolls around, thus lifting the 
credit burden entirely from contrac- 
tors’, shoulders. 


CLrean-Up Crew. After a year of 
testing, Tide Water Oil Company's 
Eastern division is making permanent 
its new idea in dealer co-operation 
and sales building. In each territory, 
one of several crews of three specially 
trained men travels from service sta- 
tion to service station, cleaning, paint- 
ing and generally sprucing them up, 
putting in new, displays, giving 
demonstrations of pump-side mer- 
chandising and taking station owners 
on house-to-house solicitations of 
their neighborhoods. Before it leaves, 
the crew snaps before-and-after pho- 
tographs to use in educating other 
dealers—another example of using 
the humble snapshot in business. 
(For others, see Forses, September 
15, page 14.) 


CONSUMER STANDARDS. Americat 
Standards Association, an engineering 
group which simplifies and standard- 
izes industrial supplies and equip- 
ment, is now turning to consumers 
goods. Late in April, retailers’, con- 
sumers’ and women’s organizations 
were invited to help A.S.A. work out 
simple, easily understood specifica- 
tions which housewives may eventual- 
ly use as guides in buying stockings, 
shoes, sheets, electrical appliances 
and other consumer items. 
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Skill and science combine to safeguard Cadillac quality 


ACCURACY A LAW 














RUE TO A QUALITY TRADITION 


Cadillac motor cars are built to undeviating standards of 
quality. They always have been. They always will be. 
For Cadillac was conceived as a quality car . . . and down 
through the years Cadillac’s strict adherence to quality 
ideals has continued as an unbroken tradition. 


Cadillac workmen are quality minded. Theirs is a calling 
where pride of craftsmanship still prevails . . . where the 
skill of the master hand supplements the accuracy of the 
specialized machine to maintain Cadillac’s high standards 
of precision . . . to safeguard Cadillac quality. 


Many of Cadillac’s craftsmen have grown up in the 
Cadillac tradition. Most of them have gained their 
major training under the banner, Craftsmanship a Creed, 
and Accuracy a Law. Cadillac numbers on its payroll today 
men who have been with the organization more than 20 





years, 25 years, even 30 years. On the motor assembly 
line, to cite a further example, the average length of serv- 
ice of the entire personnel is between 14 and 15 years. 


Cadillac quality is rooted deeply. It grows from the 
skill of men . . . from specially designed tools for pre- 
cision operations . . . from the use of nearly 25,000 
gauges of various kinds to check accuracy of manufacture 
down to the one-hundred-thousandth part of an inch. 


But more important still, Cadillac quality derives from a 
fixed intent . . . an intent that is as old as Cadillac itself 

. . to build Cadillac motor cars to quality ideals and 
to quality ideals only. For Cadillac recognizes in its 
reputation as Standard of the World a responsibility to 
its clientele. . . . and to its clientele, pledges anew the 


continuance of the Cadillac tradition. 
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The Milwaukee read’s entries 
Twin Cities race: streamlined 
which do 120 miles an hour 


May, 
now held by the Italian Rex 


Ships 


HIS Spring, the race for the blue 

ribbons of transportation speed on 

land, air and water is reaching new 
heights of intensity and swiftness. 

Late in April, the Pennsylvania's 
Broadway Limited and the New York 
Central’s Twentieth Century Limited 
slashed their time between Chicago 
and New York to seventeen hours, 
the fastest ever attempted. The Penn- 
sylvania, now completely electrified 
between Washington and New York, 
speeded up all trains over the route, 
and cut the crack Congressional to 
three hours, fifty-five minutes. 

On the Chicago-St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis run, where the railroad speed 
battle is sharpest, the Chicago & 
North Western’s “400,” hauled by a 
conventional steam locomotive, has 
chopped a half hour from its original 
record-breaking schedule, now makes 
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steam locomotives 


The Normandie, whose maiden voyage begins late in 
is going after the Transatlantic speed record 


International 


the Chicago- 


Planes 


Recent engine changes have added 


nineteen miles an 


hour to the speed of United Air Lines’ transports, 


cut minutes from schedules 


They 


Speet 
Un! 


the 409 miles between Chicago and 


French Line 


St. Paul in 390 minutes. On Easter 
Sunday, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy started operating two diesel- 
powered streamlined trains between 
the same cities in the same time; and 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paci- 
fic will soon match them with brand- 
new streamlined steam locomotives 
capable of hitting 120 miles an hour. 


It’s Only the Beginning 


The Burlington’s original Zephyr, 
setting new records on the Omaha- 


- Kansas City run, is almost equalled 


by a steam-hauled Missouri Pacific 
train between the same cities. The 
Union Pacific’s father of all U. S. 
streamlined trains is operating be- 
tween Kansas City and Salina, Kan- 
sas. The Boston & Maine and Maine 
Central are slashing the Boston-Ban- 


gor schedule to new lows with an- 
other diesel-powered streamlined 
train. And, from the railroad cal- 
endar of coming events, it looks as 
though the speed-up movement is just 
getting under way. Early in June, 
the New Haven's Comet will set new 
schedule standards for the Boston- 
Providence service. The Union Pa- 
cific plans to cut several hours from 
the Chicago-Pacific Northwest run. 
The Baltimore & Ohio, already chal- 
lenging the Pennsylvania’s New 
York-Washington schedule, plans still 
more speed. And the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern, the Illinois Central and 
other roads have similar ideas about 
reducing running time drastically. 

Air-line competition is answerable 
in part for faster railroad speeds. 
Nor have the air lines been content 
to rest on their laurels. TWA has 
just cut the time for its overnight 
coast - to-coast flight. United Air 
Lines has done likewise ; and it is re- 
torting to the seventeen-hour railroad 
running time between New York and 
Chicago by trimming its competing 
service to four hours and twenty mir- 
utes. Finally, TWA offered a glimpse 
into the future when, on the first o! 
May, a transport plane with a robot 
pilot landed in New York just eleven 
hours and five minutes after taking 
off from Los Angeles. 

Even on water, a new race [0! 
speed is developing. The French 
liner Normandie, now preening itselt 
for its maiden voyage late in May. 
pins its hopes on changing the tact 
that the Atlantic speed record is held 
by a rival, the Italian Rex. And the 
new British Queen Mary may have 
something to say about speed when 
goes into service next year. 
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UNDERSCORE TRUCK TIRES / 






FOR YOUR NEXT MEETING ON COSTS! 





e During the past few years, due to the 
necessity for rigid economy, many com- 
panies have studied their truck tire 
expenditures critically for the first time. 


In so doing they have discovered that 


The difference between maximum tire 
economy and wasted dollars goes 
much further than merely buying a 
husky, well known make. A good tire 
on the wrong job won't deliver half 
its potential service. What is required 


i waite . cg a of esa ae is a knowledge of which type of tire to 
obile — pe Fae een 0 ct ne one apply to each truck—an understanding 
and ing perhaps £1000, that very little oe ; 
bont thought was Given to the purchase of of the specific strain trucks put on tires. 
ble tires which in the life of the truck might General Tire Dealers are practical truck 
_ cost more than the truck itself. tire men. They know more about truck 
ee Obviously, if a set of tires costing 250 tires conrad a ine pesnentaye of 
Ai could be made to run 50% farther, here General s totetl output is used in com- 
on was an important saving. Multiplied mercial service than of any of the four 
- and by 10 or 20 trucks, this same saving other large manufacturers. If you have 
- could actually pay for several ad- any questions regarding tires, feel 
mpse ditional trucks or other new equipment. _free to consult your local General Tire 
oo adele: Niels caceiae in gache, lin dealer. His business is selling service. 
eer types of tires used on your trucks— = The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
how they are selected and applied Ohio. In Canada: General Tire& Rubber 
Be —may produce some interesting facts. © CompanyofCanada,Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mss 
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: @ GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 


THE MOST COMPLETE, HIGHLY SPECIALIZED LINE OF TRUCK TIRES IN THE INDUSTRY— 
EACH DESIGNED AND BUILT SPECIFICALLY TO DO A CERTAIN JOB BETTER 
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though still cloudy, are clearing 

somewhat, thanks to: 

1. The growing public opposition 
to anti-business legislation. 

2. The Supreme Court’s stand 
against the usurpation of un-Consti- 
tutional powers over corporation and 
State’s rights. 

3. Increasing indications that Amer- 
ica’s natural forces of recovery, long 
suppressed and depressed, are reas- 
serting themselves. 

4. Reviving disposition among busi- 
ness leaders to go ahead more ag- 
gress.vely despite political uncer- 
tainties. 

5. The mounting plethora of idle 
money, combined with the negligible 
rates obtainable in Wall Street and 
the stoppage of interest on bank de- 
posits, is becoming a potent influence 
in the investment market and in en- 
couraging security flotations. 

6. Officials declare that unemploy- 
ment’ is receding and that the na- 
tional breadline has ceased to ex- 
pand. 

7. The PWA spending program is 
counted’ upon to have some stimu- 
lating .effect on purchasing power 
and industrial activity. 

8. The security markets have been 
exhibiting considerable _ resiliency. 
The rebound in utilities is interpreted 
as particularly significant. Dow Jones 
industrial stock index this month 
reached the highest level since 1931. 

9. The cost of living has ceased to 
soar uninterruptedly, a fact gratify- 
ing to ordinary families even though 
it may be disappointing to AAA and 
other New Deal disciples of the 
philosophy of scarcity. 

10. Precedent suggests that this 
depression has about run its full 
course both in time and, certainly, in 
severity. 


Te economic and political skies, 


Will Experiments Be Curbed? 


The Supreme Court’s decision that 
the Federal Government possesses no 
Constitutional authority to compel 
railway companies to pay pensions, 
can be reasonably interpreted, in my 
humble opinion, as foreshadowing 
other curbs on New Dealers’ attempts 
to arrogate to themselves unlimited 
power, unlimited interference with 
the rights and responsibilities of in- 
dividual States, unlimited license: to 
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B. C. FORBES SEES: 


New Deal 
Waning, 
New Era 


Coming 


brand any and every activity “inter- 
state commerce.” 

Moreover, recent developments re- 
veal that President Roosevelt can no 
longer dictate to Congress, that Con- 
gress has rebelled against being a 
mere rubber-stamp, that hereafter the 
Chief Executive will have to reason 
with, not dictate to, our national law- 
makers. 

The original and overworked ex- 
cuse that an “emergency” existed, 
and that this justified hasty un-Con- 
stitutional and un-American action, 
no longer exists. 

The widespread and vigorous op- 
position to the Administration’s anti- 
utility bill is but one of several indi- 
cations that the tide of public opinion 


has turned against revolutionary ex- 
periments tending towards appalling 
bureaucracy and towards dismember. 
ment of large-scale organizations 
affording vast employment. 

That business and industry, long 
cowed, submissive, silent, have re- 
solved to come into the open and 
fight hostile legislation, is disclosed 
by the forceful resolutions endorsed 
by the recent convention of business 
leaders in Washington. 

Everything indicates that this coun- 
try is about to enter a new phase, a 
new chapter, a new era in which bu- 
reaucracy will not be allowed to run 
amuck without protest, without op- 
position from those upon whom, after 
all, mainly results the restoring of 
employment and prosperity. 


Trade Reports Mixed 


Trade and industrial statistics con- 
tinue mixed. 

The strike of parts-makers in one 
automotive plant brought about the 
closing down of a number of im- 
portant factories and assembly plants. 
This has temporarily interfered with 
the flow of orders placed with steel 
manufacturers. The great body of 
automobile workers, however — now 
enjoying top-notch wages — have 
shown little disposition to quit. 

Mild improvement is reported in 
building operations, while home re- 
novation proceeds apace. Modest but 
not spectacular betterment in durable 
goods is reported. 

Railway car loadings and electric 
power consumption do not make alto- 
gether satisfactory comparisons with 
a year ago. Retail trade is, on the 
whole, fairly satisfactory. 

The textile industry is having 4 
hard time. New Deal panaceas and 
regulations, which have artificially 
boosted the price of cotton, shortened 
work-hours and greatly raised wages, 
have hurt America’s ability to sell 
both raw cotton and manufactured 
goods in world markets, and have 
brought imports of lower-grade tex- 
tiles, particularly from Japan. This 
problem cries aloud for serious study 
and for statesmanship. 

This writer is hopeful that, instead 
of a traditional “Summer slump,” an 
upward trend will shortly get under 
way and that it will become impres- 
sive in the Fall. 
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Answer | = People of means are 
discovering that, while small cars have 
unquestionably been greatly improved 
in the last few years, the big fine cars 
have, during the same period, made 
even greater strides. 


They are remembering that, in auto- 
mobiles as in everything else, true 
quality begins at the top, and that only 
a portion of this quality can ever be 
carried through to the small car. 


Finally, they are realizing that in 
automobiles there is no substitute for 
size—in safety, in comfort, or in 
distinction. 


Revelation without Obligation 


Right now, Packard dealers everywhere are offering you 
a special opportunity to learn why, during the last six 
months for which records are complete, 48.2% of all 
fine car buyers have purchased Packards. Just call your 
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UCSTIONS: 


CAN YOU ANSWER THEM ? 


Question [—why are Americans buying more fine cars this year than last year? 


Question []—Why is Packard selling nearly half of all these fine cars? 


Answer T—The answer to the 
second question is simple. 


People are buying carefully. They are 
investigating all fine cars—and com- 
paring them. And from this compari- 
son they are learning that no other 
fine car offers the matchless perform- 
ance, the beauty of line and the price- 
less distinction of Packard. 


Moreover, they know that Packard has 
maintained its famous identifying lines 
for 30 years. And so they know that, 
when they purchase a Packard, they 
are investing in beauty that is not only 
distinctive but enduring. 


Packard dealer and tell him which Packard Revelation 
Ride you would like to take—the shorter Ride No. 1, 
or the all-day Ride No. 2. This invitation carries no 
obligation whatever. Packard makes it simply that you 
may discover, through thrilling first-hand experience, 
that the 1935 Packard is finer by far than any car ever 


built in America before. 
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all that it should be there is a 
temptation to sit back and say, 
“Well, what’s the use! We've done 
everything possible to stir up a little 
business and there is nothing doing so 
what’s the use of trying!” There is 
always a way. There was a way in 
and there is a way out. And success 
to-day comes to the man who grits his 
teeth, squares his jaw, and _ says, 
“There is a way for me and, by jingo, 
I’ll find it.” The stagnator gathers 
green scum, finally dries up and leaves 

an unsightly hollow. 
—CLIFFORD SLOAN. 


Ne ADAYS when business is not 


No matter how much work a man 
can do, no matter how engaging his 
personality may be, he will not ad- 
vance far in business if he cannot 
work through others. —JoHN Cralic. 


To meet the great tasks that are 
before us, we require all our in- 
telligence, and we must be sound and 
wholesome of mind. We must pro- 
ceed in order. The price of anger is 
failure. 


Trying to equal or improve on the 
service of other merchants is better 
than envying them. 

—IpEAL AMERICAN MERCHANT. 


A man’s real limitations are not 
the things he wants to do, but can- 
not; they are the things he ought to 
‘do, but does not. 

—TuHeE Kopak MaGazInNe. 


A man may fight fiercely to hold 
his own in business; but he does not 
need to fight to get ahead of someone 
in the elevator, or up the car steps, 
or at the postoffice window. And no 
matter how strong competition is, 
business and personal courtesy make 
is easier and pleasanter for every- 
body. —WritiiaM H. Hampsy. 


The only way in which one human 
being can properly attempt to influ- 
ence another is by encouraging him 
to think for himself, instead of 
endeavoring to instil ready-made 
opinions into his head. 

—LEsLIE STEPHEN. 


Fields are won by those who be- 
lieve in the winning. 
—T. W. Hiccrnson. 


He who reveals to me what is in 
me and helps me to externalize it 
in fuller terms of self-trust, is my 
real helper, for he assists me in the 
birth of those things which he knows 
are in me and in all men. 

—W. JoHN Murray. 
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—E.Lwoop HENDRICK. 


THOUGHTS 


Whatever deprives a man of per- 
sonal individual motive for self-im- 
provement and robust exertion will 
not make him free, but on the con- 
trary more servile and in the long 
run less intelligent, industtious and 
free, for freedom is a matter of 
character and will power. —ELIor. 


Never stand begging for that 
which you have the power to earn. 
—CERVANTES. 


A great man is one who can have 
power and not abuse it. 
—Henry L. Douerty. 


To kill a little time is to murder 
a big opportunity. —Brass Tacks. 


Surely there must be some place 
where the great minds of Shelley, 
Homer and Spinoza go after death. 
The denial of immortality does not 
square with intelligence. Adolph S. 
Ochs, shortly before his death, said 
that he believed that he was more 
than an animal and that he did not 
believe that this life is the end. Our 
bodies change and in the end crum- 
ble. It is a house of clay. But inside 
there is a spiritual duplicate. As we 
have borne the image of the earthly, 
so shall we bear the image of the 
heavenly. 

—Matcotm JAmMeEs MacLeop, D.D. 





A TEXT 


1 will not be negligent to put you 
always in remembrance of these 
things, though ye know them. Yea, 
| think it meet to stir you up by 
putting you in remembrance.-— 
Il Peter, | 12:13. 


Sent in by E. Webster, New 
York, N. Y. What is your fav- 
orite text? A Forpes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











The real problem with which mod- 
ern government has to deal is how 
to protect the citizen against the en- 
croachment upon his rights and liber- 
ties by his own government, how to 
save him from the repressive schemes 
born of the egotism of public office, 

—SENATOR WILLIAM E. Borau, 


The power of God is the only thing 
that can make us civil. Good man- 
ners is merely the result of the rey- 
erence that one holds for another 
person. . . . That poor thing which 
we call man has an opportunity to 
share with God. He believes that 
man is competent to come up to His 
level. —ArTHUR S. Ltoyp, DD. 


If well thou hast begun, go on; it 
is the end that crowns us, not the 
flight. —He_nrrick. 


If it is not in the interest of the 
public it is not in the interest of busi- 
ness. —JosepH H. Derrees. 


Talking and eloquence are not the 
same: to speak, and to speak well 
are two things. A fool may talk, but 
a wise man speaks. —BEN Jonson. 


Certain theorists want to do away 
with leadership in industry. They 
have only to look at the countries 
where there is little such leadership, 
and little employment of capital, to 
see that these are the very places 
where conditions for the masses are 
the most hopeless and degrading. 

—Boston News Bureau. 


Athena’s gift: Above all will I set 
in his heart restless longing for that 
which is good, and hope, and cour- 
age never to submit, and faith in his 
fellows, however evil they may be. 

—ALDINGTON. 


History is rapidly becoming a race 
between education and catastrophe. 
—H. G. WELLS. 


Statesmanship is the co-ordination 
of social forces and the adjustment 
of policy to growth. Politics is the 
strategy of party and the lust for the 
spoils of office. § —Wurt DurANT. 


In this and like communities pub- 
lic sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail; 
without it nothing can succeed ; con- 
sequently he who moulds public sen- 
timent goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes and decisions. He 
makes statutes and decisions possible 
or impossible to be executed. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLY. 
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SHE HAD YOUTH, beauty, and a 
wistful hunger for life. But her wealthy 
stepsisters got all the breaks. They wore 
the good clothes, ate the fine food, lived 
in idle ease. Cinderella did the hard work 
and took what little joy came her way. 


Magic changed her life—dressed her up 
and sent her to the ball. In the end, she 
found the fulfillment of her dreams... she 
got her man. 


Millions of American families are Cinder- 
ellas, dreaming of comforts and pleasures 
seemingly far beyond their grasp, when as 
a matter of fact there is a magic way of 
escape from their drab ashes. 


Instalment buying was once relatively small 
in scope. The coming of the automobile 
gave rise to a new conception of its potent- 
ial economic value to the nation. The 
perfection of the radio, oil and gas burners, 
refrigerators and other modern appliances, 
tremendously increased its importance in 
the American industrial scheme. 


From the once little local instalment plan 
has been developed the great time payment 
financing system—a magic wand that has 


Wherever You Are e Whatever You Make, Sell or Buy e Use Commereial Credit Service 
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put labor-saving necessities and health- 
promoting comforts into millions of Ameri- 
can homes... brought color and happiness 
to millions of families, as it can for you. 


Se a 


Merchants who sell and individuals who 
buy on the time payment plan must make 
sure that the company back of the system 
has a history of integrity and fair-dealing, 


and ample resources. 


Commercial Credit Company was founded 
in 1912 with $300,000 capital. Today its 
companies employ 1800 people and more 
than $41,000,000 of capital and surplus. 
It financed nearly $400,000,000 of sales 
last year. Its charge for service is moderate. 
It carefully supervises collections to pro- 
tect both buyer and seller from any loss. 


Its ever-increasing operations have played 
a major part in opening vast markets for 
American manufacturers, stepping up pro- 
duction, decreasing costs and selling prices, 
making jobs for millions of workers. 
Without such a financing service, Ameri- 
can industry would move at a snail’s pace 


—labor would be a drug on the market. 


x «x x 


How Commercial Credit Company 
Serves Buyer and Seller 


Commercial Credit Company purchases current open ac- 
counts receivable, notes, and instalment lien obligations 
from responsible Manufacturers, Distributorsand Dealers. 
Financing plans are provided to cover the time payment 
sale of automobiles, refrigerators, oil burners, machinery 
and equipment, air conditioning units, heating plants, 
store and office fixtures, boats and a score of other such 
broad classifications, including hundreds of individual 
products. The service is national in scope, yet completely 
local through one hundred and forty-two offices located 
in the principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


Commercirat Crepir Company 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL 





Headquarters BALTIMORE 


AND SURPLUS $41,000,000 
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Durable-PBrosperity Koll of Honor 


These companies are spurring the nation on to recover now, 
with their courageous buying of durable goods. 


AMERICAN Ort COMPANY 
ANGLO AMERICAN MINING Corp. 


Armour & CoMPANY 
Beacon Dye Works 


BLACKWELL CHEESE COMPANY 


CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS Corp. 


CupAHYy PacKING COMPANY * 
Forp Motor CoMPANY 

FRANK & SONS © ee 
GENERAL Motors CORPORATION 


June Datry Propucts Co. 
MEMPHIS STREET RaAILway Co. 
MILLIKEN, TOMLINSON & Co. 
NortH CENTRAL GAs COMPANY 


NorTHERN Onto Foop TERMINAL 
Penick & Forp 


Pet Mitk CoMPpANY 


River transportation program calls for construction of a new ter- 
minal at Hays, Pa., and eight steel tank barges. Cost, $1,000,000. 

Erecting new $175,000 cyanide-reduction plant in Kern County, 
Calif. 

Opened a new cheese and egg plant at Chickasha, Okla. 

Completed new modern plant in Beacon, N. Y. About $200,000 
worth of machinery will be installed. 

Opened new cheese factory at Brenham, Texas. 

New plant at Whiting, Ind., has been placed in operation. 

Spending $160,000 in remodeling and enlarging plant in Omaha, 
Neb. 

Building new by-products coke oven and plant. Cost, $4,000,000. 

Addition to silk mill at Charlottesville, Va., will cost $43,000. 


Will spend $3,500,000 within next few months increasing the pro- 
duction of Pontiac automobiles. 


Opened new branch warehouse in Newburgh, N. Y. 
Converting two trolley lines to buses. Cost, $1,000,000. 
Opening new branch warehouse at Bangor, Maine. 


Will construct a natural-gas pipe line 126 miles long from Glenda, 
Wyo., to Bridgeport, Neb. Cost, $1,250,000. 

Constructing new building in Cleveland to be occupied by Green- 
house Vegetable Packing Co. 

Spending about $200,000 for new starch warehouse and package 
department. 

Plans construction of new plant in Fremont, Ohio. 
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Procter & GAMBLE Co. . Remodeling and enlarging North Avenue (Chicago) plant. \ 
Repustic Iron & STEEL Corp. Building new $300,000 cold mill. y 
SANITARY GROCERY COMPANY Operator of Piggly Wiggly stores in Washington, D. C., is con- a 

ducting an extensive modernization program in its retail units. I 

SEAGRAM (JosEPH E.) & Sons, INC. Will build new distillery in Baltimore, Md. s 

TENNESSEE CANNERIES Building new cannery at Manchester, Tenn. t 

WALGREEN COMPANY —. Building $500,000 addition to laboratory and warehouse in Chicago. 

WESTERN STATES GROCERY Co. Plans construction of new $500,000 warehouse in Tulsa, Okla. dD 
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Thousands of building laborers are working feverishly to finish the new California Pacific International Exposition at San Diego in time for the opening on May 
29. Local business men are rejoicing over the 10,000,000 visitors who are expected during the coming Summer. And durable-goods manufacturers are pleased 
about the business they’re getting right now from the buildings which are going up 
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Neighbor Sells Neighbor 
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When you drive a Hudson-built car 
yourself, when you discover how 
much it gives you that you can’t get 
in other cars, you quickly under- 
stand the “why” of this big swing 
to Hudson and Terraplane. 


First, there’s record-breaking 
performance. Just last month, a stock 
Hudson added 36 official A. A. A. 
records to the scores already held 
by Hudson-built cars! 


There’s surpassing safety — and 
proved ruggedness. America’s only 
bodies all of steel—the strongest, 
safest type of construction known. 
And big Hudson Rotary-Equalized 
brakes, which cut nearly in half the 
stopping distances metropolitan 
police call “‘perfect.” 


There’s amazing economy— proved 


t 


... and the Big Swing to Hudson and Terraplane goes on 


in recent nation-wide economy tests 
in which Hudson averaged 20.1 
miles and Terraplane 22.9 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline. Proved in 
day-by-day driving by owners, who 
in thousands of sworn statements 
tell of sensational savings in operat- 
ing and upkeep costs. 


Yet these features are only part 
of the Hudson and Terraplane story. 
Ask your nearest Hudson dealer 
for all of it. As a business man, 
discover why Hudson-built cars are 
so well adapted to commercial pur- 
poses. As a motorist, find out why 
they give you the most enjoyment 
and satisfaction in personal use. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Limited, Tilbury, Ontario 


Terraplane Business and Commercia! Models include: 


BUSINESS COUPES e BUSINESS SEDANS ¢ SEDAN PANEL DELIVERY 
CAB PICKUP EXPRESS ¢e UTILITY COACH ¢. CHASSIS AND CHASSIS WITH CAB 


POLICE AND SHERIFFS’ CARS 


¢ FIRE DEPARTMENT CARS 


Complete information on commercial models and fleet sales will be furnished promptly on request 
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Wha 
“BUILT by 


America’s only bodies all of steel 
built as units with rugged chassis— 
adding tremendous strength and 
eliminating hundreds of pounds of 
dead, useless weight. 

Ruggedness proved as no other 
car ever proved it—in the recent 
175,000-mile Ruggedness Runs. 
The Electric Hand — for easier, 
safer driving. Faster, smoother gear 
shifting with both hands always on 
the wheel. (Standard on Hudson 
Custom models. All other 1935 
Hudsons and Terraplanes regularly 
equipped with conventional gear 
shift; with Electric Hand optional 
at small extra cost). 


And Look at the Prices! 


and up for Terrapiane 
$ . - - Hudson Six $695 
and up .. . Hudson 
Eight $760 and up. All 


prices f. 0.b. Detroit for closed models. 
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Only inches apart 


The man you want to talk to may be clear across the 
country. Yet vocally you are only inches apart—the few 
inches between you and your telephone. Bell System 
service shrinks the distance that separates relatives, 
friends, business associates — does it economically and 


quickly, more than 59,000,000 times a day. 


































































The public utility system of 


Standard Gas and Electric Company — 


serves 1,659 cities and towns of twenty states ... combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,644,345...installed 
generating capacity 1,582,479 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 



































BUSINESS, FINANCE, BUSINESS OF LIFE 


24 issues of money-making ideas 


FORBES .. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please enter my subscription to FORBES 
for one vear and send me a bill for $5.00 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Back Scratching 


As adjournment season approaches, 
the era of old-fashioned Texas hoss 
trading comes again on Capitol Hill. 
It is a stampede for the Treasury 
trough on a scale unparalleled in U. S. 
history. 

Two months, at most, will bring 
the end of the session—and to-day all 
the vital measures in what is politely 
called Mr. Roosevelt’s program re- 
main to be enacted. Thus, in the 
cloak rooms of the Senate the silver- 
ites are whispering earnestly to the 
professional laborites, and the politic- 
ai farmers are talking in a low 
staccato to the C.O.D. veterans. Re- 
duced to a sentence, all these ex- 
changes are to the point, “You pass 
my bill and I’ll pass yours.” 

What will come of it all, no man 
can guess. It’s ten votes on this for 
ten votes on that, with everybody out 
primarily for easy money. \hen- 
ever any three blocs can come to an 
agreement in the Senate a deal is 
made and a new bill passes. 


How It Works 


The desperate measures resorted to 
by President Roosevelt to rescue the 
$4,880,000,000 works relief bill in the 
Senate illustrate the new method. 

The White House _ conference 
which broke this deadlock was a bold 
and open trade. It became necessary 
to win six friends of the A. F. of L. 
from the McCarran prevailing-wage 
amendment, to accomplish which the 
President frankly promised adminis- 
tration support for the drastic 
Wagner bill, plus another Senate vote 
on the 30-hour-week proposal. 

When. authentic word of this deal 
leaked to the press galleries the ar- 
rangement was denied informally at 
the White House. Senate sponsors 
of the labor bills knew better, how- 
ever, than to regard these diplomatic 
denials seriously. Legislative de- 
velopments since have demonstrated 
the force of the bargain. In the bill 
to extend NRA the labor bloc is to 
write its own ticket. 

Fortunately for the country at 
large, this sort of double-cross trad- 
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ing always entails complications. The 
relief deal has hopelessly mired the 
whole NRA scheme, as a result of 
which NRA to-day is a pile of junk. 

Meanwhile, however, President 
Roosevelt has his blank check for 
$5,000,000,000—and the White 
House is making ready for the next 
big deal, to pull the battered Eccles 
hanking bill out of the fire. 


Silver Shake-Down 


The business-like manner in which 
the several Senate blocs go about the 
vital business of shaking the plum 
tree borders on the revolting for the 
political neophyte, but their way is 
terrifically effective. 

Only now is the inside story of the 
April silver spurt coming to light. 
A group of silver Senators marched 
to the White House one fine day to 
remind the President they were chair- 
men of some powerful Senate com- 
mittees. Mr. Wheeler, of Montana, 
for example, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, which 
must deal with the Rayburn holding- 
company bill. Mr. Pittman, of 
Nevada, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Would 
it not be advisable, therefore, to in- 
crease the Treasury quotations on 
silver ? 

Under the circumstances Mr. 
Roosevelt quite agreed that silver was 
low indeed. The price was hiked for 
four successive days. Mexico en- 
joyed a national bank holiday. China 
screamed to heaven. But Mr. Mor- 
genthau only pointed to the law and 
told his press conference he was 
ready to go all the way to 16-to-1, or 
§2.1875 an ounce. 

Of course he did not mean it! But 
it made wonderful reading in the 
silver states—and corralled at least 
hve votes for various Roosevelt 
measures struggling for existence in 
the Senate. 


Abdication 








_ We pointed out in these columns 
in January that President Roosevelt 
then had neither a legislative nor an 
administrative program for the period 
of the Seventy-fourth Congress. 

That situation still prevails. 

Everything depends upon the turn 
of the trading wheel. The so-called 
list of “must” bills represents merely 
the subjects on which Mr. Roosevelt 
Would prefer to open negotiations. 

How weil the several realizations 
ot these political deals will join to- 
gether in a workable system of re- 
covery legislation wil! be entirely a 
matter for 


experience. At the 
Moment the situation in Washington 
reflects perhaps the most unfortunate 
Presidential abdication in all Ameri- 
can history—LaWRENCE SULLIVAN. 





ONE OF THE FIVE FINEST 
CARS IN AMERICA 








You may pay more but you 
cannot get more than the 
President gives 














THE 
DISTINGUISHED NEW 1935 


OF ident 


A STUDEBAKER CHAMPION 
$1245 


SS 


i 
ieee 


oe high prices for cars are 
difficult to justify today. Too many 
people are too smart and sensible to 
condone unnecessary extravagance. 


That accounts for the increasing in- 
terest of informed motorists in the new 
President . . . an automobile as fine as 
it is possible to build . . . a luxury car 
that isn’t luxury priced. 


Studebaker stakes its 83-year-old 
reputation for integrity on the state- 
ment that the President is the most 
restful riding, surest footed, most 
obedient handling car in America 





regardless of price or wheelbase. 


It has the costliest custom steel body 
in the world—beautifully styled outside 
and inside—as roomy as cars costing 
thousands more. 


Its engineering excellence is evident 
in such developments as Independent 
Planar Wheel Suspension and Com 
pound Hydraulic Brakes—and in its 
maintenance unchallenged of all speed 
and endurance records from 3,000 to 
30,000 miles. A new super-range trans- 
mission gives this President an auto- 
matic fourth speed. 
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What's Ahead in 


Business Trends 





—_—_ 


WHAT WE SAID DECEMBER 15, 1934: 


When Christmas business is out of 
the way, gains over the previous year 
will probably become smaller in suc- 
ceeding weeks. Neither surprise nor 
fear need be felt if for a brief time 
business falls below the levels of a 
year earlier. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED: 


From December to the end of Feb- 
ruary, one industry after another has 
made a top in relation to the previ- 
ous year, then continued to decline 
through April and into May. Some 
industries, but by no means all, have 
fallen below 1934 levels. 





and followed, will yield good 
returns: 

When practically every line of busi- 
ness has turned downward, it is time 
to watch and plan for coming up- 
turns. 

When you are at the South Pole, 
you can move only in one direction— 
north. When business hits bottom, its 
only possible move- 
ment is upward. 

The problem is to sues 
know when bottom 
has been reached. 

In the present instance, compari- 
sons with last year have in most in- 
dustries been less and less favorable 
during recent weeks. The question 
before every business man who has 
decisions to make is: how soon will 
they stop becoming less favorable? 

Fortunately for those who want an 
answer, not all industries turn up- 
ward or downward at the same time. 
By the time any considerable list of 
them has turned downward, the head 
of the list will be found to have again 
pointed upward. And, one by one, 
other industries then follow its lead. 


ed is an axiom that, if watched 


Current Changes 


By readers’ request, we are here 
repeating Forses “bunch of grapes” 
chart which was last published April 
Ist (page 23). 

This chart, which has received its 
nickname from its resemblance to a 
stem bearing fruit, is a simple dia- 
gram of the time at which various 
industries have changed their course 
in relation to the previous year, or 
may be expected to change it in the 
near future. 

The record of the recent down- 
turn is given first so that readers may 
see what has actually happened in 
the latest instance. 

Each number refers to an industry 
named in the key below. Circled 
numbers indicate downturns (in rela- 
tion to last year) which have defi- 
nitely taken place, uncircled numbers, 


downturns tentatively recorded. Solid 
lines, past; broken lines, future. 
The date in each case indicates the 
highest point reached before the 
downturn. 
4-27-35 











KEY FOR CHART 


|. Grain Loadings 9. LCL Loadings 

2. Live-Stock Loadings 10. Total Carloadings 

3. Southern Pine- Orders 11. Debits Outside New York 
4. Bank Debits 12. Steel Activity 

5. Miscellaneous Loadings 13. Forest Products Loadings 
6. Solvency 14. Electric Output 

7. Coke Loadings 15. Automobile Production 
8. Coal Loadings 6. Ore Loadings 


16. 
17. Petroleum Production 


For the probabilities of the near 
future, see the second chart. 

When this chart was last published, 
item number one (Grain Loadings) 
had definitely turned up, number two 
(Live-Stock Loadings) appeared to 
have turned up from March 2nd, 
and number three (Southern Pine 
Orders) was expected to turn up 
from April 13th. 

It will now be seen that number 
three appears definitely to have 
turned up two weeks ahead of the 
estimate, whereas number two has 
suffered a relapse. 





In the second chart, upturns in- 
stead of downturns are indicated. 
Otherwise the meaning of the differ- 
ent parts of the chart is the same. 


The Current Pictograph 


Sales planners will note that this 
issue of the Pictograph reflects the 
same condition of change as does the 
“punch of grapes” chart. Improve- 
ment is concentrated largely in the 
agricultural districts. —C.H 





How many 
dates are 


HE 5th of the month on the cal- 

endar—but to your Billing De- 
partment the 30th of last month. 
Stop this end of the month rush, and 
the mistakes it brings. Don’t delay 
getting in your money, because your 
invoices are late into the mails! 


GET YOUR BILLING OUT 
ON TIME EVERY MONTH 


with the Egry Speed-Feed. Steps up the 
output of typed forms 50% and more. Con- 
verts every typewriter, in one minute, into 
a billing machine using Egry Continuous 
Forms. Eliminates handling of loose forms 
and carbons, also the use of costly pre- 
inserted (one-time) carbons. Keeps all forms 
in perfect alignment. Easily removed, does 
not interfere with use of typewriter as cor- 
respondence machine. 


Get all the facts. 
Learn how you 
can save time, 
labor and money 
with the Speed- 
Feed, and get your 
billing into the 
mails on time. Ask 
for demonstration 
in your own Office. 
No obligation. 
















Requires no change in 
typewriter construc- 
tion or operation. 





THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Please send complete information on the Egry 
Speed-Feed System designed for my business. 


Limited territory available for high type sales 
agents. Details on request. 
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The liveliest 
water you ever 
mixed a drink 
with 


BIG BOTTLE ? 


Makes 5 to 8 long, tall drinks 


c plus bottle 
deposit 


Also regular 12 oz. size 2 for 25¢ 
plus deposit 
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Equip Your Office! 


(Continued from page 11) 


glance whether any given salesman is 
pushing profitable or unprofitable 
lines. 

Only a few weeks ago this index 
caused the company to employ five 
new salesmen in a branch in which 
it had previously been assumed all 
territory was adequately covered. 

Every one of the functions per- 
formed by these two interesting visi- 
ble control-systems could have been 
performed in some fashion or other 
‘five years ago. But the information, 
if available in those days, usually had 
to be dug out when wanted. It was 
not given the simple, forceful, ines- 
capable presentation which new tech- 
nical developments in equipment sys- 
tems have made possible. 

Inventory control is another field 
in which business men have in re- 
cent years learned the terrific impor- 
tance of control. Many a company 
financed itself at different periods 
during the depression by drawing 
upon materials which had piled up 
under inadequately controlled inven- 
tories. But although executives fre- 
quently gave thanks for the existence 
of these over-stocks at critical times, 
they also had forcibly brought home 
to them the fact that you can very 
seldom get anywhere near the full 
value out of excess materials. 

Not long ago, a wholesale house on 
the Pacific Coast discovered that 
with its 6,500 items it was getting an 
average turnover of 2.4 each year. 
After an investigation, a new, simple, 
and recently-developed system was 
installed, and after sixteen months 
the company is getting a turnover 
of between four and five each year, 
and is aiming at six. Of course, not 
merely the saving on invested capital 
is involved, but also the ending of 
even heavier costs which come from 
depreciation, waste and obsolescence. 


New Slant on “Labor Saving” 


When it comes to the question of 
cost cutting, a good many manu fac- 
turers of office equipment are afraid 
that their product will be dubbed 
“labor saving,’ and that in these 
times when we are trying to put men 
to work, it will therefore arouse op- 
position. An interesting commentary 
on this situation is the fact that the 
most active purchaser and leaser of 
business equipment in the last year or 
two has been the Government itself, 
and installations developed for this or 
that alphabetical organization in 
Washington are now becoming the 
models for others. 

It is true that good business equip- 
ment does the work of several people. 


But it is also frequently true that jf 
individuals had to be hired for the 
job, the work could not be done at 
all. In contrast with the mechaniza. 
tion of the tremendous governmen; 
departments is the accusation ley. 
eled against some local job-creating 
attempts that they spend as much jp 
bookkeeping as they do in relief. [py 
a recent New York City case, for in. 
stance, it was stated that “a simple 
order for a $30 item cost an addition. 
al $75 just for the bookkeeping and 
labor involved in the complicated pro- 
cedure of bidding and payment.” 


Rip Van Winkles of 1935 


To put the problem in familiar 
terms for the average business. 

Suppose that there was an oppor- 
tunity to save a business leak of 
$5,000 a year. If that leak could be 
stopped by the installation of equip- 
ment which could be operated for 
$1,000 a year, the “labor-saving” 
equipment might profitably be in- 
stalled. But if the same labor, per- 
formed by hand, would cost $12,000 
a year, it is obvious that no attempt 
would be made to stop the $5,000 
leak. This is the true sense in which 
most office machinery is labor sav- 
ing and cost saving. 

Then there is the case of sales 
promotion. If sales control of the type 
already described here will stimulate 
extra sales, it will pay for itself. But 
if this same information had to be 
acquired without machinery, it would 
be so costly as to be impossible. 

Equipment men feel, and_ the 
chances are that investigation would 
show, that cost-saving devices in the 
cfhce are creating more work than 
they are destroying. 

I once met a textile executive who 
boasted that in one of his company’s 
plants he was operating production 
machinery bought second-hand one 
hundred years earlier. The apparent 
absurdity of this situation brings a 
smile whenever it is mentioned. Ye 
the salient fact is that in the par- 
ticular hundred years no fundamental 
improvement had been made in tex- 
tile machinery, whereas in the past 
five years the office equipment field 
has become simply riddled with fun 
damental improvements. 

In other words, startling as it may 
seem, the clever debater might suc- 
cessfully uphold the assertion that 
buyers of office equipment who have 
been asleep for five years are clos¢ 
to being Rip Van Winkles than was 
this textile manufacturer. 

What many offices do not realize— 
and yet it is a fact—is that they art 
losing money every day they continut 
to employ out-of-date equipment. 

Take the simple case of a type 
writer. Presumably, no typist in the 
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While vou traver-- Wher vou arrive --on 
Giir-Conditioned TRAINS THROUGHOUT THE WEST 


 hemananeneeta as always, the 
sales Western railroads now proudly 
1e type lead the newest Parade of Progress . . . for they have 
nulate™ completely air-conditioned their principal trains. 

ut Coaches and chair cars—as well as diners, sleeping 
to bell cars, lounge and club cars will provide the healthful 
would benefits and comforts which air-conditioning affords. 








aaa 


“ All this without additional cost to the traveling pub- 
ie lic. Never in history has any form of transportation : 
n the Offered such travel luxury as this! J 
- thes It’s always fair weather aboard these principal western 


trains—no matter how hot or dusty or rainy it is outside. 
Cool, clean air always. Freedom from drafts. Freedom, too, 
e who— from disturbing noises. Wear white linens if you wish. 


pany’s 





luction Train Travel Costs Less 

d one The Western Railroads recently cut their basic fares so that 
parent round trip tickets can be purchased at rates as low as 2c per 
ings a mile for sleeping car travel and correspondingly low rates in 
Vet coaches and chair cars. You know in advance what your trip 
: pat will cost. Your money goes farther on Western Railroads. You 


know when you will arrive, for railroad schedules are swift 
mental and dependable. You rest in safety and comfort as you ride 
in tex-™ through the colorful panorama of the West. 


all 


ie past —— 
t field See Nearest Railroad Representative TRAVEL BY TRAIN 
h fun-§ This summer, whether you travel in the West for business or £0 American Rockies, Southwest, Old 


on a delightful vacation trip, travel by train for safety and tion, Texas Gulf Coast, Ozarks, North 


: . e i i i i Woods and Lakes, Dude Ranches, 
it may conomy. Any railroad representative will gladly give you Noioasl’ Peske, Wace Mastheese 
rates, routes, schedules—or interesting literature. Alaska, and Resorts of Every Character. 


WESTERN RAILROADS 
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United States to-day is receiving less 
than $15 a week. Competent stenog- 
raphers are, of course, paid more. 
The cost of a typewriter operator, 
therefore, runs from $65 to $100 a 
month or more. The cost of the type- 
writer she uses probably is about a 
dollar a month, typewriter men say. 

It would certainly take only a 
trifling difference in machines to save 
only one minute in every hour of 
typist’s time. But the simplest of 
calculations will show that in a 
month’s time the resulting savings 
amount to more than the entire ma- 
chine cost for the same period. And 
if not one but several minutes per 
hour can be saved, what then? 

Many executives hold back from 
purchases on comparisons such as 
this because of what seems to them a 
fallacy. They say: “If an operator 
saves five minutes an hour, she just 
wastes them elsewhere.” 

True enough in individual in- 
stances, no doubt. But if a girl is 
now busy throughout the day, the ac- 
tual meaning of time saving is that 
she is able to turn out more work in 
the same time, and particularly more 
work in a pinch. The chances are, 
too, that she will turn out more work 
with less effort with up-to-date equip- 
ment. And unless an office is actual- 
ly over-staffed, it is difficult to 
imagine such gains as this being real- 
ly wasted. 

And if you apply this same line of 
reasoning not merely to typewriters, 
but also to the wide range of machines 
and devices now available for office 
use, it isn’t difficult to see that there 
really is something in the claim that 
using old machines costs more money 
than buying new ones. 

But whatever the economics of each 
individual case, the fact is that if you 
haven't kept up with the program of 
office equipment in the past five years, 
you are in for a lot of surprises 
when you begin to investigate. 
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$$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


spend a good bit of the next sev- 

eral months in the great outdoors 
may acquire a new appreciation of 
the importance of industrial chem- 
istry. Both those who fish and those 
who play golf may be the benefici- 
aries of recent progress in this field. 
(And those who fight mosquitoes 
may wish that they were, too. ) 


More Fish 


B sven men who expect to 


Because they did not know how to 
prevent it, a good many manufac- 
turers whose plants perform metal 
cleaning or plating operations have, it 
seems, been destroying the fish that 
others would like to catch. These 


* processes require the use of cyanide 


solutions. And when wastes are 
discharged into streams, one part of 
cyanide in two million parts of water 
means “Goodbye fish.” 

In co-operation with Michigan 
state technicians, the Chevrolet 
Motor Company has overcome this 
problem. 

The poisonous waste is accumu- 
lated in a rubber-lined steel storage 
tank, treated with sulphuric acid and 
by aeration until its cyanide content 
is less than one part in one million, 
then in its weakened condition dis- 
charged very gradually into the river, 
so as to achieve further dilution. 
The released gases are discharged 
into the air under forced draft 
through a stack sixty feet high. 
(Maybe they could be saved for use 
On mosquitoes. ) 

As for the golfer, I really should 
have said that he may be indebted 
both to chemistry and to physics. 

It was thirty-seven years ago that 


a man named:oburn Haskell dis. 
covered that a golf ball wound with 
rubber thread would carry farther 
than one made of solid gutta percha, 
Now, a golf ball manufacturer has 
discovered that you can give the bal] 
still greater distance if you wind it 
with thread made directly from the 
latex, or milk of the rubber tree. 
(Various other new uses for latex 
were described in ForBEs, November 
15, 1932, page 10.) 


Greater Golf Distance 


Meanwhile another golf ball has 
been brought on the market—and 
here is where physics comes in— 
which is said to resist slice and hook. 
The secret is that the ball’s surface 
is marked with grooves intended to 
serve somewhat the same function as 
streamlining in a train. In this case, 
they prevent uneven packing of air 
on either side of the ball. 


A Little, a Lot 


The little cyanide which goes such 
a long way in stream water is a re- 
minder of two recent examples of a 
very tiny bit of a chemical having ex- 
tremely beneficial results. 

One is the case of selenium, which 
in very small quantities keeps rubber 
from burning. A pound of selenium 
powder can make a mile of insulated 
wire flame-proof. 

The other example, which Dr. E. 
R. Weidlein of Mellon Institute re- 
cently reported, is the use of carbon 
black in concrete. Carbon black was 
originally tested in concrete for color 
reasons, but it has been discovered 
that two per cent. carbon black some- 
times increases the strength of con- 
crete by twenty-five per cent. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any te- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 


GHENY STEEL 


THE WORLDS LARGEST 
TONNAGE PRODUCERS 


OF STAINLESS STEEL 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY . 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks 
Steel Sheets... Castings . 


Union Hardware & Metal Co 


i syanlod << babe lole(- MN a -yabat-6 


in the Principal Cities 
. Pipe ae 
Warehouse stocks are carried by JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, INC 


Boiler Tubes 
WAREHOUSES 


Los Angeles 
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When choice was unimportant and choosing 

was merely a game — childhood’s way of 
sight-unseen did well enough. But now that years 
have brought responsibility to our decisions we dare 
not trust such happy-go-lucky ways. 


You would not care, for instance, in so important 
and so comparatively new a thing as air conditioning, 
to make a hasty decision. Too much depends upon 
knowing what it is you are buying, what it will do 
for you, and how competent your supplier is to 
provide and guarantee it. 


Air conditioning, to a greater extent than, let us 
say, transportation, involves the purchase of a service 
father than a physical object. Air conditioning is 
not primarily so many coils, compressors, filters, 
fans, but the resulting condition of air secured by 


KELVINATOR Aa Conditinin 


. 5 ae ee 
preettet til 4 


Sie aes 


correct engineering application of such equipment 
to a specific enclosed area. 


Kelvinator’s whole theory rests on this—the recog- 
nition that no two installations are identical. Kelvin- 
ator practice, sound as its theory, rests upon the 
proved system of EXACT SELECTION of equipment to do 
the particular job most efficiently and economically. 


Kelvinator always begins with an air conditioning 
engineering survey—free to the 
client—your protection against 
experimentation— your assur- 
ance of satisfactory air condi- 
tioning to meet your need. KEL- 
VINATOR CORPORATION, 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit, 
Mich. Factories also in London, 
Ontario, and London, England. 


Specialists in 
Controlled Temperatures 
Since 1914 


Air Conditioning ae 
Household Refrigeration 
Automatic Heating 
Water Cooling 
Truck Refrigeration 
Beverage Cooling 
Ice Cream Cabinets 
Milk Cooling 
Commercial Refrigeration 
for every need 
merchants,manufacturers 
and institutions 
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ADVANCE RELEASE SERVICE ON 
"STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK" 








So many readers of my "Stock Market Outlook", 
appearing regularly in Forbes Magazine, have re- 
quested an advance release on this article that 
Forbes Magazine has arranged for such a service, 
either by air mail or by telegraph. 


Under the first arrangement I send out an ad- 
vance copy of this article by air mail, postage 
paid by us, on the same day that I write it, so 
that readers may have this advance release immedi- 
ately, without. waiting for the magazine to appear. 


Under the second arrangement I send out a night 
letter by telegraph collect, of not over 50 words, 
on the day I write the article, summarizing my 
forecast for the stock market. 


These are merely added services of FORBES 
Magazine in response to many requests. If you 
care to take advantage of either of these two ser- 
vices, kindly fill out the form below, attach your 
check, made out to Forbes Magazine, and return. 
Your service will begin with the next date on 
which I write my Stock Market Outlook. 


Yours very truly, 


Financial Editor. 


TEAR OFF COUPON AND MAIL 


FORBES MAGAZINE, INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed herewith you will find my check for which send me the advance 
release of Stock Market Outlook. 


(Check your choice below) 
[] Send by Air Mail [) For 3 months 


For 6 months 
() Send by Night Letter Collect For 1 year 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOWN A. STRALEY 


The Industrial Arts Exposition 
chose as Miss Typical Consumer a 
young woman who saves $52 a year. 
Typical? It’s colossal! 

* 

One thing about those dust storms 
out West: for a few days they took 
the farmers’ minds off Washington. 

* 

We understand that a member of 
the Berlin Bourse has recently been 
expelled for featuring in his adver- 
tising the phrase “Prompt Execu- 
tions.” 

* 


A Brain Truster, a Washington 
friend tells us, wants to put out an- 
other book but can’t decide who'll be 
the hero. How about the publisher? 

* 


Our favorite bond salesman says 
things would be lots pleasanter if his 
prospects’ closed minds were accom- 
panied by closed mouths. 

* 


Too bad our labor riots can't be 
broken up as easily as they are in 
Scotland : there they just pass the hat. 

* 


A Sing Sing correspondent who 
has a chance to write a weekly mar- 
ket letter for a high-pressure stock- 
selling outfit wants suggestions for 
a good pen-name. 

* 


As we see the current political sit- 
uation, an optimist is a fellow witha 
good job and plenty of money; 4 
pessimist, a Republican. 

* 

The editor of a women’s magazine 
tells us his readers constantly ask ad- 
vice on stock speculation, and that 
he wants to discourage them. Thats 
easy. Print an article that interest 
margin trading is a sign of old age 


Out in the Middle-West we under- 
stand juries are acquitting mative 
who kill tourists driving cars flaunt: 
- ing the notice: “Watch My Dust. 


According to this year’s Baw 
Street Journal, the United States wil 
cancel the French war debt if Fran¢ 
takes back Louisiana. 
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Excerpts from B. C. FORBES’ 
book 


SELF-HELPS 





You have to build your own monument—or 
dig your own pit. 





Ambitions should be akin to ideas. 

To be without ambition is to be mentally dead. 
But supreme care must be taken that 
our ambition is not such as to kill us 
morally or spiritually. 





Mediocre men wait for Opportunity to come 
to them. 

Strong, able, alert men go after Opportunity. 

The brainiest of men make Opportunities. 


Initiative is in business what radium is among 
metals—the rarest and most valuable. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Don’t imitate—Initiate. 





Whatever befalls, we must hold on to our 
self-respect. 

We must indulge overmuch in neither self- 
blame nor self-pity. We must not sur- 
render abjectly to fear, but lay fast 
hold on faith. 

We must fight, not faint. Remember that 
no man is defeated until he himself 
admits defeat. 





Personality may be defined as the right kind 
of character in the right kind of 
wrapper. 





Honesty pays dividends both in dollars and 
in peace of mind. If a man be not 
honest he is nothing. 





Health is the highest form of wealth the 
individual can possess. 

Enthusiasm is the electric current which 
keeps the engine of life going at top 
speed. 





Cheerfulness will open a door when other 
keys fail. 


Do you want more Orders 
from your Salesmen? 


Your men are ready to GO. They know that 
orders are being placed again. 


But—their fighting spirit has gone away down 
during the past few years. They need pepping up— 
encouragement—self-confidence. 


Here is just what they need—a new little volume 
full of inspiration and cheer 


SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits snugly 
into your salesman’s pocket. 
It is the kind of book that he will read over and 


over—every line in it will brace him up and make 
him go hot-footed after orders! 


The Subjects: You—Ambition—Courage— 
Opportunity — Initiative — Hold on to Your 


Self-Respect — Personality — Honesty — 
Health — Enthusiasm—Cheerfulness—Stick. 


The price is only 25 cents a copy from 1 to 25; 20 
cents each from 26 to 50; 18 cents from 51 to 100; 
15 cents from 101 to 250; 12 cents each from 251 to 
500; 10 cents for more than 500. 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. Your men 
need this book NOW. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MOI. Scees aes «0 copies of SELF-HELPS, by B. C. Forbes, at the 
price quoted above. Remittance for $................ is enclosed. 
(Charge orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 


For New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of 
unemployed. 
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What 12 Stocks 
Do Experts Favor? 


ae the paSt four weeks the 
stock recommendations of leading 
financial authorities have centered about 
12 issues. The names of these favored 
stocks, the prices at which they are 
recommended, and the number of 
services which have advised their 
purchase are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 
Experience has shown that stocks 
recommended by three or more finan- 
cial experts almost invariably show 
better than average appreciation. 
Te introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock fore- 
casting—so successful during the past 
14 years—we shall be glad to send you 
without obligation this list of 12 out- 
standing stocks—a list available through 
no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 39 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A re Boston, Mass. 
————————— 

















Electric Bond 


and 


Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
New York 


























INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(HisHoLm &@ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 





























PUBLISHER'S STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION 


This is to certify that the average circulation per issue 
of FORBES for the six months’ period July Ist to and 
including December 3lst, 1934, was as follows: 

Cepies sold 63,470 Copies distributed free 2,42! 
Total 65 
Signed—Allan E. Aird 


Business Manager 
Subscribed to and sworn y= me on this 3rd 
n 


i day of 
D. Scott 





May, 1935. 
Notary Public. Commission Expires March 30, 1936 





Forbes paid circulation is now 75,000 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, May &th, 1935. 

HERE has been no great change 
Te the market tone since our last 

article unless it has been further 
confirmation of the improving 
strength previously noted. Last issue 
we turned considerably more bullish 
on the longer-term outlook as a re- 
sult of practical confirmation of the 
comparative permanence of _ the 
March bottom formation. 

We suggested an early intermedi- 
ate reaction but stated that it prob- 
ably would not be long or severe and 
that additional purchases were justi- 
fied during such recession—on a scale 
down and on weakness rather than 
on strength. Almost immediately 
after that previous article was writ- 
ten prices began to decline but the 
recession was both mild and brief, 
followed by more recent resumption 
of the advancing tendency. 

We are now faced with deciding 
whether this recent and persistent 
strength is weakening the outlook for 
the future or whether it is merely 
the market’s manner of showing an 
extremely bullish condition which 
may continue into a real major ad- 
vance. On the side of the former 
theory stands the apparent fact that 
much of the recent strength has been 


made possible, and logical, by the 
building up of a stubborn but vulner- 
able short interest of considerable 
size. When such shorts have been 
“run to cover” there are good chances 
for a wider shake-out than we have 
recently seen. 

On the other side of the picture, 
however, there are equally unques- 
tioned suggestions that the long- 
awaited “inflation psychology” is be- 
ginning to take and that the major 
advance, which was rather generally 
scheduled for later in the year, is 
adopting the familiar psychological 
course of crossing majority opinion 
and appearing earlier than antici- 
pated. 

In any event, the technical position 
continues strong and the funda- 
mental picture also shows enough 
power to lend further encouragement 
to bullish activity. Practically all of 
the important stock averages have 
been butting up against a strong re- 
sistance zone for'nearly six months 
and it seems at least logical to expect 
eventual breaking through of this re- 
sistance before the appearance of 
material reaction. 

For the near term, therefore, we 
can see the basis for continued specu- 
lative rise but we also continue our 
previous advice that portfolios which 
are well accumulated need not reach 
for stocks. Following some further 
strength, prices are still vulnerable to 
a wider set-back than was witnessed 
around the end of April. 

To summarize our current advice, 
we continue to suggest gradual pur- 
chases, but on reaction rather than of 
strength. On a basis of our pre 
vious recommendations, portfolios 
are now from 70 to 75 per cent. long 
of stocks and need not reach upward 
for additional commitments. 

(Next article May 24th.) 





at 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Fifty Low-Priced Stocks 


HE present article is the ninth in 

a series on our speculative cam- 

paign in fifty low-priced stocks, 
the articles appearing as follows: 


Number of 

Article Issue of 

T-  cenackscenceminwasinees February Ist, 1933 

TT cccehpacheeenses seme May 15th, 1933 

7) ee ee eee eee August 15th, 1933 
TU. cc ccbap¥edveteesechens December 15th, 1933 
TW cosapetnaseetenane een April Ist, 1934 

VE’... cdesaeeaeahuenecunas July 15th, 1934 

Wl. nc cavaucenSaavaneeseea October 15th, 1934 
WER. cccusPonuatiesteb towers February Ist, 1935 


On a basis of advice in this last 
preceding article, our theoretical port- 
folio consists. of only thirty-five stocks 
since we took profits in a large num- 
ber of issues near the top of the mar- 
ket advance early in the present year. 
We also made provision, however, 
for the purchase of six additional 
stocks at limited prices below the 
then-current market. Five of these 
were available at our lower limits and 
it is gratifying to know that four out 
oi the five new purchases were made 
at almost the exact low point of the 
Spring decline. Having added five 
uew stocks to our previous portfolio 
of thirty-five we begin the present 
article with a total of forty issues. 

We now recommend complete sale 
ot the following two stocks: 


Total Profit-Taking Recommended 
Art. Price Price Profit 


Stock Rec. Rec. Now 
lnterborough R. T.t....V 8 14 75 
Warner Bros. Pict.t..II 3 


3 $6 
Approximate average profit per stock: 55% 


In the table below we list twenty- 
two additional stocks on which we ad- 
vise continued holding : 


Stocks Recommended to Be Held 
Art. Price Price Profit 


Stock Rec. Rec. Now % 
Alleghany UOrg? 3 iscis I 1 ss 
Allis Chalmerst ....... I 18 = 157 

m. International? ....I 6 14* 
PMNOORES hos cu dienes VI 14 75 
Aviation Corp. of Del.t. I . 43* 
Baldwin Locomotivet ..I 2 50* 
Bendix Aviation ........ wae 3 15 25 
Col. Gas. & Elec.t.... II 1 6 


ommon. & South. ....V 
uban Am. Sugar...... I 
Elec, Pr. & Light...... Il 
teat Northern Pfd....1 
International Nickelt ..1 


_ 


Biine 
S8eySuq 


WOWUMEAAWDAUDWOOKM NAN ANDNNIH 


Kelvinator Corp.t ...... I 15 

Miami Copper .......... I 4 33* 
pity Chic. St. L.t....1 8 167 
sackard Motors ....... VIII 4 cp 
Radio Corp, ........... Vill 5 25 
pouthern Railwayt ....I ll 120 
pt. Louis-Sanm Fran.t... III 1 80° 
Ptandard Gas & Elec.. VIII 3 -: 
nited Corp. ......000. I 2 a ote 


8. 
Approximate average profit per stock: 26% 


The third list includes the- balance 
of our previous portfolio, or sixteen 
more issues, on which we suggest the 
acceptance of partial profits. In all 
of the tables presented herewith the 
issues marked with the symbol ¢ have 
appeared in this partial profit-taking 
list in previous articles of our series. 

No definite rule can be formulated 
for the amount of such partial profit- 
taking but it may be assumed that 
each time an issue appears in this list 
approximately half of the remaining 
commitment will be sold, until the 
holding in such individual stock is re- 
duced to a nominal figure. 


Take Partial Profits 
Art. Price Price Profit 


Stock Rec. Rec. Now 
Am. Locomotivey ...... I 6 12 100 
Am. Radiatorf ........ I 6 13 117 
Am. Woolen? .......... I 4 7 75 
Armour of IIL7........ IV 3 4 33 
Barnsdall Corp. ........ Vv 8 8 ca 
California Packing? ....I 9 36 300 
Cerro de Pascof ...... 7 60 757 
Curtis Publishing? ....I 9 20 122 
Gobel Packingt ........ VI 5 2 60* 
Goodrich TireT ......... I 5 8 60 
Hudson Motorsf ...... I 4 8 100 
N.Y., N. H. & Hart.f.. VI 10 5 50* 
N.Y. Shipbuilding? .... VI 12 " 25* 
St. Joseph Lead? ...... I 7 16 129 
Stewart-Warnert..... I 3 10 233 
oe Se I 4 12 200 

*Loss 


Approximate average profit per stock: 125% 


We shall thus continue to hold 38 
of the 40 stocks with which we began 
the present article. We also recom- 
mend adding three new purchases, at 
prices noted below: 


New Recommendations “At the Market” 


Prev. Prev. 
Purch. Sold Art. Price 
Stock at at Sold Now 
Am. & Foreign Power... 6 8 VI 3 
North Am. Aviation...... a6 Til 3 
NS SS ee ae Fe we 7 


In addition to the above three 
stocks which we are buying at the 
market we also present below a final 
group of eleven additional stocks 
which we shall endeavor to get at cer- 
tain limited prices below the market. 


New Recommendations “At a Limited Price” 


Prev. Prev. New 

Purch. Sold Price Purch. 

Stock at at Now Price 
Am. Rolling Mills... 14 23 19 17 
4 


Budd, E. G. Mfg.... 5 5 3 
Coa. Gas. N. Y...... * ra 24 20 
Crucible Steel ....... 17 23 18 13 
Erie Railroad ...... 8 12 a 7 
National Biscuit .... .. és 25 20 
North American .... .. a 14 11 
EO” Pe 4 ? 6 5 
Pennsylvania R. R... .. ee 21 15 
Standard Brands .... .. abs 14 11 
United Gas Imp...... 4 he 12 7 


Quite a number of the stocks 
recommended for new purchase in 
the last two tables are really re-pur- 
chase items. In such cases we note 
also the prices at which the stocks 
were previously bought and the prices 
at which they were previously sold. 

It must again be noted that the 
recommendations in the accompany- 
ing tables are merely a part of our 
speculative campaign and should not 
be accepted as definitely bearish or 
bullish forecasts on such stocks. 














The inevitable event 


At intervals in any plant or office 
some employee comes to the 


end of life. 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


is an organized method of an- 
ticipating the occurrence with 
dollars ready for such day of 


need. 


Complete data awaits 
interested Employers 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 














Are Stocks a Buy 
| po Now? —— 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
meme Div. 48-1, Babson Park,Mass- ~~~ 


























ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT 


“Before you invest, investigate” 
There are only two complete mechanical Address- 
ing Systems manufactured and sold in the United 
States. Why buy one until you have investigated 
the other? Get details from 
THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 

Incornorated 1900—Rated AAAI 
149 AtBany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

















San Francisco, California. 
April 30, 1935. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oil Company of California held April 
30th, Dividend No. 37 of 25c per share was de- 
clared on the outstanding stock of this corpora- 
tion payable on June 15th, 1935 to all stock- 
holders of record as shown by the transfer books 
of the corporation in San Francisco and New 
York at the close of business on May 15th, 1935. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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FORBES STOCK GUIDE D 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1935 Div. Long Term Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value , 1934 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 


746 $9 $0.62 ; Addressograph-Mult. ...... i 38- 5; ’29-’34 11%- 8 ll , 
841 40 4.93 . Air Reduction ‘ 223- 31; ’28-’34*  12134-1043% 119 38 
1,500 12 1.284 Alaska Juneau ; 34- 4; ’29-'34 20%- 15% 7 67 
4153 158 1.127 Alleghany Corp. (R) = 51- 1; ’29-’34 lKZ- % . 2 
2,402 81 6.83 Allied Chemical 6 355- 42; 29-34 146 -125 141 43 
1,331 0.79 0. Allis Chalmers # 76- 4; 729-34 1834- 12 » 2 
2,474 6.72 American Can 158- 29; '27-'34  12334-110 120 42 
600 ! Amer. Car & Foundry = 107- 3; ’29-’34 20%- 10 13 : 
1,928 e r Amer. & Foreign Power... .. ; ’29-’34 
1,008 Ji American International AA ; °28-’34 
768 : Amer. Locomotive “ ; ’28-34 
10,041 ‘ American Radiator ie ; °29-"34 
1,711 a Amer. Rolling Mill = ; °29-’34 
1,830 f Amer. Smelting & Refin....  .. ; 28-34 
450 : Amer. Sugar Refining. ; ’29-"34 b 
18,662 . 61, Amer. ; ; 29-34 115%- 98% 
3,134 ’ American Tobacco “B” ; '28-'34* 8654- 74% 
400 ; Amer. Woolen ua 2; ’28-’34* 9% - 
8,674 ; Anaconda Copper ¥ ; °29-34 1434- 
4,143 08 Armour of IIl as ; °25-"34* 6%- 
587 ; . Assoc. Dry Goods oh ; 25-"34 1354- 
2,427 Atchison, Topeka, & S. F... ; ’29-34 555%- 
2.665 057, Atlantic Refining 1 28-734 2554- 
225 16. 217° 0.05+, 3 nv Auburn Automobile "28-34 29%4- 


1,098 ‘ Baldwin Locomotive (R).. ; 29-34 6%- 1% 
2,563 2.41+ Baltimore & Ohio ; ’29-"34 15 - 7% 
438 4.37 ‘ Beechnut Packing 29-"34 8314- 72 
2,098 0.91 p Bendix Aviation 29°34 1714- 11% 
3,195 1.877 707, Bethlehem Steel 29.°34 343%%- 21% 

4,397 1.02 Borden Company 29-34 25%4- 21 
1,151 3.06 15, Borg-Warner ’29-'34 35%4- 28% 
736 7.408 7, Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . - '20.°34 4414- 36% 
4.25 * Brook. Union Gas ; ’29-34 58%4- 43 
0.65 Burroughs Add. Machine... ; ’29-’34 153%4- 13% 


4.28° ’ California Packing 26-’34 4214- 35% 
0.86* .19, Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 26-34 8 

7.387 Case, J. I 28-34 
1.59 Cerro de Pasco » 920.934 
4.07 Chesapeake Corp 27-34 
3.65 L Chesapeake & Ohio : 51- °30-"34 
2.19 ‘ Chrysler Corp 25-34 
12.49 2.14, Coca-Cola 29.'34 
0.24 Columbia Gas & Elec a 29-34 
4.12 ' Commercial Credit 2 71- 25-34 
0.89 Y Commercial Solvents . 63- ’29-"34 
Commonwealth & Southern. .. 30- 29-34 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y... 28-34 
Consolidated Oil me 46- °28-’34 
Continental Can 2. 92- 28-34 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.25 63- ’26-"34 
Corn Prod. Refining 126- ’26-"34 
Crucible Steel a 122- ’29-"34 
Cuban American Sugar a 24- 28-34 
Curtiss-Wright - 30- °29-"34 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. 226- ’29-"34 
Del., Lack. & Western a 170- ”29-'34 
Diamond Match : 30- 30-34 
Dome Mines , 47- 27-34 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.10a 231- 22; ’29-’34 


Eastman Kodak 265- 35; ’29-°34 146 -110% 
Elec. Auto-Lite ne 174- &; ’28-’34 29 - 19% 
Electric Power & Light....  .. 104- ’29-"34 3 - 1% 
Erie R. R ~ 94- 29-34 14 - 7% 


General Asphalt a 83- 29-34 18%- 11% 
General Electric F 96- ”30-’34 25%4- 20% 
General Foods............: . 78- ’29-"34 3554- 32% 
General Mills 89- 28-34 663%4- 59% 
General Motors j 92- ’29-"34 3414- 26% 
General Railway Signal.... 153- 25-34 30 - 15% 
Gillete Safety Razor 1 143- 27-34 16 - 12 

Gold Dust : 82- ’28-'34 18 - 14% 
Goodrich, B. F ie 106- 29-34 11%- 7% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-’34 267%- 15% 
Graham-Paige Motors 3 61- 1; 25-34 3%- 1% 
Great Northern Pfd n 155- 5; ’27-’34 17%4- 9% 


+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended at 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year en oe 
October 31..(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re- organization. (s) Partly es 
mated, (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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5.5 #25 25,761 
10 1,751 
5 1,247 
3 9,350 
No 3,840 
“7 Ke 2,412 
a3 No 23,622 
32 Ho «666 
35 0 9,001 
3 4386 
5 2,087 
‘0 14,530 
... BRO 2,925 
25 MBNo 23,252 
52 Xo 391 
46 0 397 
5.0 20 600 
48 HRNo 837 
6.7 No 1,464 
8.0 He 50 529 
.. BE = «8.703 
100 1,045 
io 3,172 
0 2582 
arch 3! 10 9,750 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 


$5 
112 
16 


Earns 
1934 


$5.53 
1.03+ 
2.107 


Nil 
9.38 
0.427 
1.14 
0.32 


0.22 


1,07* 
0.534 
1.76 
2.32 


5.92 
4.503 
2.07 
1.15 


6.20 
0.03 
2.02° 
0.45 
21.487 
0.18» 


0.617" 
1.57 
0.89 
0.94 
5.51 
0.85 
2.81 
1.547 
6.427 
1.04 


1.53 
0.497 
1.43 
2.95 
0.77 


0.107 
0.0174 
2.15 


Earns, 1935 
m=months 


$1.69, 3 m 
0.15, 3 m 
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(g) Year ended June 30. (j) 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor ............ 
Interboro Rapid Transit (R) 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
Tub, MOGI i. 5. s ccccess 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 
ely oS ey. 2 ee a 
Johns-Manville ........... we 
Kelvinator Corp. .......... 0.50 
Kennecott Copper.......... 0.60 
oS & ae 1 
Kroger Grocery ........... 1.60a 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 

I oie Ne ganas’ 2 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
as pe a ar 1 
ES OS Oe P 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 1 
Missouri Pacific (R)...... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
Le eee 1 
National Biscuit........... 2 
Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 
National Distillers Products 2 
Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 
National Steel: ....::....:. 


New York Central........ 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 


North American........... 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 1.50 
Packard Motors........... a4 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 
Pullman Incorporated...... 3 
Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand Inc....... oP 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears, Roebuck... ...'.... 0.75 
Socony-Vacuum .......:... 0.60 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 


Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 
Southern Pacific........... es 
Southern Railway.......... ii 
Standard Brands .......... 1 
Standard Gas & Electric... .. 
Standard Oil of California... 1 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 
Sterling Products.......... 3.80 
’+Stewart-Warner .......... ae 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 1.25a 
yO 0.25 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.60 


Union Oil of California.... 1 
CMNOM ER MOMIO oc Saco acc 6 
Unsted Asreratt.........0.- at 
United Corporation ........ vs 
Rie SRT ico. acs ans a 
United Gas Improvement... 1 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 2 
Ris ots RIMM soy hang oa stata 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... : 
se 5 aeons ef 
U. S. Smelting, R.& M.... 6a 
RAGIN anc cuaareaes 4 “ 


Western Union............ si 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 
Westinghouse Electric...... ve 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


ear ended August 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 
74- 
100- 


59- 
255- 
142- 

73- 
149- 


243- 


91- 
105- 
92- 
132- 


128- 
96- 
87- 
32- 


104- 
115- 
256- 

45- 
101- 
157- 


119- 
237- 
149- 

87- 
125- 

72- 

77- 
257- 
133- 
187- 


99- 
33- 
110- 
138- 
99- 


115- 
58- 
66- 


198- 
21- 
49- 
92- 

158- 

165- 
89- 

244- 
82- 
85- 
67- 
77- 


75- 
85- 
139- 
67- 


182- 
140- 
58- 
298- 
162- 
76- 
159- 
60- 
244- 
51- 
56- 
120- 
65- 
141- 
262- 


272- 

68- 
293- 
104- 


26; 
4; 
 F 
i 
2; 
52: 

10; 


10: 


"27-34 
"24-34 
’27-"34 
"29-34 
'29~"34 
"28-’34 


: °28-'34 
: '29.°34 
; 29-34 
: '26-'34 
: °29.°34 
: '26-34 
: 28°34 


; 2434 


29-'34 
29-134 
29-'34 


; '28-'34 
; '28-'34 
; '29-'34 
; '26-'34 
; *29-°34 
; °28-'34 


; '26-"33 
; '28-'34* 


°26-'34 


; 29-34 
; °28-’34* 
; 26-34 
; 29-34 


"29-34 
°29~-’34 
"26-34 


; °27-"34 
; '29-’34 
; 29-34 
; 27-34 


3; ’27-'34 


OMWANASCS 


ae 8 et 


we OP we we OH we we we we we we we 


_ 
NWonMmwo hd 


ee — ND — 
NDARHWOCONNNDAAN 


; '29-34 


°27-"34 
"29-34 


"27-34 
"31-34 
"27-34 
"27-34 
"29~-’34 
"28-34 
26-34 
"29-’34 


; 26-34 


29-34 
"33-34 
"29~-’34 


; '26-’34 
; 26-34 
; 729-34 
; 729-34 


°28-'34 
°29-34 
"28-’34 


: 29-734 


°29-’34* 
"29~-’34 
"26-’34 
"29-34 
"28-'34 
28-34 


; °28-34 
; ’29-34 


1; ’29-’34 


10; 
Zt; 
$2; 

9; 
16; 
22% 


32-734 
"29-34 


"28-34 
"27-34 
"28-34 
"29-34 


Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


813%4- 73% 


16%- 8% 
175 -149% 
4374- 34% 
28Y%4- 22% 
9%- 5¥% 


57H%- 38% 


18%- 14% 
183%4- 13% 
22 - 19% 
283%4- 23% 


10914- 933% 
395%- 31% 
36%4- 33 

21%- 18% 


109 - 90% 
28%- 2034 
44%- 30% 
12%- 9% 
3 - 1% 
30%4- 21% 


19%- 11 

30%4- 22% 
183%- 13% 
17%- 12% 
29%4- 23% 
9 - 4% 
50%- 40% 
213%4- 12% 
8%- 2% 
1I5y%- 9 

18%- 13% 
Sh- 3% 
253%- 17% 
30%4- 20% 
52%- 34 


22 - 16% 
3634- 2834 
3634- 2834 
5%- 4% 
63 - 53% 
5414- 44 
1834- 1434 
11114- 821% 
15%- 9% 


174%4- 9% 
1241%4- 95 
40%- 27% 
3434- 205% 
27 - 18 
444-3254 
60 - 51 


(k) Year ended September _ 30. 
(r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. 


80 
3 

8 
13 
174 


40 
27 


42 
58 
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Deficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
«) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
tober 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
ated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 


n) Year ended 
) Partly esti- 
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For Future 


Delivery 


’ 

Boon, shelter, 
clothing—you provide these 
necessaries of life as a matter 
of course. 


Whatever your plans for 
your family’s future, they 
must have these essentials al- 
ways. Life insurance is food, 
shelter, and clothing for fu- 
ture delivery. Have you suf- 

' ficient for your own needs 
and those of your family? 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “ Answer- 
ing an Important Question.” 





























2 WEEKS free TRIAL 


GARTLEY’S || 
Weekly Stock 





A technical week- 
ly digest and re- 








Market Review 


view of current 
market situations 
and stock price 
trends, compiled by H. M.Gartley, an out- 
standing authority on technical interpre- 
tation of stock price movements. 


H. M. GARTLEY, INC. 
76 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 

















INVESTORS” 
ENQUIRIES 


EADERS of ‘‘Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. .. . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by — 5 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 























Please mention FORBES 
when writing to 
advertisers 


such funds should be withdrawn sim. 
ply to get a higher interest retury 
but it does seem reasonable to cop. 
sider switching a portion of such cop. 
servative investment funds into ex. 
tremely high-grade bonds. 


shall | 


Switch Savings 
to Bonds? 


Improving the Return on Savings 


One of the most important factors 
in such switching is the quality of 
the investment substituted for savings 
bank accounts. In all such cases the 
investor should exercise discrimina- 
tion as well as diversification. He 
should be certain that the investment 
into which he switches a portion of 
his savings shall be of a comparative. 
ly high grade. On such a basis, he 
cannot expect an interest return of 
much more than four per cent. a 
the highest and, while such yields are 
low compared with average bond 
yields over a period of years, they 
still yield the investor an income dov- 
ble that currently available from 
straight savings bank funds. 

In the accompanying table we have 
listed some suggested issues where 
the interest yield appears steady and 
certain and where the risk of capital 
loss appears comparatively small. 

American Telephone ‘and Tele- 


RICHARD $. WALLACE 
NVESTMENT problems are al- 
ways changing their character 

from one year to another and one 

. of the most important of such prob- 

lems for the present-day investor is 

to keep the interest return on his 
capital from almost complete dis- 
appearance. 

Especially does this become a prob- 
lem for the extremely conservative 








STATISTICS ON THE INVESTMENT BOND LIST 


Times Int. 
Call Earned 
Rate Maturity Price 1932 193 


Amer. Tel. & Tel....... 444% 1939 105 68 
Atchison, Top. & S. Fe.. 4% 1948 — 1.6 
Bell Tel. of Canada.... 5 1955 2.1 
Buffalo Gen. Elec:...... 4y 1981 2.6 
Liggett & Myers...... 5 1951 14.8 
Standard Oil of N. Y... 4% 1951 23 


oy Current 
rice Yield 


108 4.1% 
106 42 
114 44 
110 4.0 
120 42 
1034.3 


4 
6.0 
1.5 
2.2 
2.3 

15.7 
5.8 


Company 







































107% 


101 








graph Company needs no introduc- 
tion as our largest public utility and 
one of our most important domestic 
corporations. There are about $13- 
000,000 of the 4% per cent. con 
vertible gold debentures of 1939 out- 
standing, against a total funded debt 
of around $450,000,000. 

The bonds are redeemable at 105 
until 1938, after which the redemp- 
tion price drops to 100. They are 
convertible through 1937 at 184 for 
the common stock. Recent political 
drives against public utility holding 
companies would not seem to com 
stitute any great threat to the bonds 
of this company. 


A Railroad Bond 


Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railroad is one of the largest in the 
United States and has maintained at 
enviable earning record throughowl 
the depression. The company has : 
total funded debt of a little ove 
$300,000,000, of which about $28; 


investor who is more interested in 
keeping his capital intact at a com- 
paratively small interest return than 
in accepting a higher yield but also 
running a greater risk of capital de- 
preciation. 


Savings Interest at One Per Cent! 


Up until the last year or two there 
was little question about where to 
keep such “nest egg” funds. The 
proper place for them was in the 
savings bank. Especially during the 
early months of 1935, however, in- 
terest paid on savings deposits has 
declined drastically. Savings banks 
have reduced their interest to around 
two per cent. and many commercial 
banks which formerly welcomed 
small thrift accounts are now trying 
to get rid of them, reducing the in- 
terest paid to a maximum of one per 
cent. or less. 

Even at such low rates of income 
there is still much to be said for 
savings accounts in strong banks as 
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the ultimate in complete safety. The 


000,000 is constituted by the twenty 
writer would not argue that all of 


year convertible gold debentures 0 
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1948. The bonds are available in de- 
nominations of $500 and up and are 
convertible any time up to 1938 at the 
ratio of six shares of common stock 


ps. for each $1,000 bond. The bonds are 
eM cot callable until after 1938 and then 
at a price of 102. 
) During normal years the company 
tors showed its fixed charges covered any- . 
‘ ‘im were from five to six times over. 
A. During the depression the margin 
‘a of safety has dropped considerably 
ting. fy but in 1934 there was a good re- 
He I covery in earnings over 1933. 
nent A Canadian Investment 
ti Bell Telephone of Canada is one 
; he of the important companies in the 
- of Dominion, and has a practical monop- 
t. ag ly of telephone service in the prov- 
s are inces of Ontario and Quebec. The 
bond MM company has a total funded debt of 
they ( around $67 000,000, of which $30,- 
dou. 000.000 is accounted for by the first 
froma Mortgage, series “A,” 5 per cent. 
bonds of 1955. These are redeem- 
have able only after 1940 and at a price 
wheal of 105 through 1951 when the call- 
y and price drops to 100. 
apital Earning record has been steady 
all. (2nd good throughout the entire de- 
Tele Pression and in 1934 profits showed 


a large gain over the previous year 
to the best figure since 1931. This 
issue is listed on the New York Curb 
Exchange. 


An Operating Utility 


Buffalo General Electric Company 
is largely an operating company 
which serves the vicinity of Buffalo, 
New York, with electric light and 
power, largely of hydro-electric pro- 
duction. The company is indirectly 
controlled by Niagara Hudson Power 
Corporation. There is a total funded 
debt of around $50,000,000, of which 
$20,000,000 is in the general and 
refunding mortgage gold 4%4’s of 
1981. These are redeemable at 107% 
through 1955 and at declining premi- 
s thereafter. 

Earning record has been fairly 
steady though profits have tended 
0 decline moderately in the past cou- 
ble of years. For the fiscal year ended 
deptember 30th, 1934, fixed charges 
were still earned more than twice 
bver. 

Liggett and Myers Tobacco Com- 
any is one of the leaders in its 
ndustry, and some of its more popu- 
at brands include Chesterfield cigar- 
ttes and Velvet smoking tobacco. 
otal funded debt is less than $30,- 
M0000 and there are only about 
9,000,000 of the debenture 5’s of 
951 outstanding. These are avail- 
lle in denominations of $1,000 and 
er. 

Earning record has held up very 
ell throughout the entire depression 









































the initial dividend. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE, 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 

Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 103 of 60 cents per share, payable 
May 15, 1935, to stockholders of record April 20, 1935. 
36.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 111 of $1.50 per share, payable 
April 15, 1935, to stockholders of record March 30, 1935. 

Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
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Gross OPERATING REVENUE . 
Depvuct: 


Operating Expenses 
Taxes 


Total 
Net Operatinc REVENUE 
Orner INcomE (Net) 

Total 

Depuct: 
Bond Interest. ...... 
Other Interest 
Amortization of Bond Discoun 
and Expense 
|S peat ae eae ae 

Less Interest Charged to 
Construction 


DivIDENDS OF SUBSIDIARIES: 
Preferred Stock. ..... 
Common Stock—Minority 

Interest 
Total 

REMAINDER—APPLICABLE TO Pa 

CorPORATION 


DivipENDs ON Common Stock 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS 





PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


' Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended March 31, 1935 


REMAINDER—APPLICABLE TO COMMON STOCK 


Amount Per Share Applicable to Common Stock . 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 488 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 




















batt ts Peak oy wi Gh $45,268,954.16 
. $19,663,225.22 
J 6,168,928.56 
; 6,583,485.99 
2 el Se receroeh aie ___ 32,415,639.77 
RTS bry yee sie S $12,853,314.39 
ae Ps PR ae oe 343,603.80 
Rey ee pe EPS $13,196,918.19 
. $4,960,318.41 
26,546.21 
t 
. 276,113.47 
. $5,262,978.09 
31,087.14 5,231,890.95 
te eas LE $ 7,965.027.24 
. $1,525,658.47 
, 165.00 
PY Sid rad eke aed 1,525,823.47 
ciric LIGHTING 
<r ere $ 6,439,203.77 
arate Rap ee he 1,179,990.00 
$ 5,259,213.77 
penis, telace 4 4,584,598.35 
atl SD staged $ 674,615.42 
$3.27 























and there was a good gain in 1934 
profits over those of the previous 
year. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company was 
formed in 1931 to consolidate Stand- 
ard, Oil Company of New York and 
Vacuum Oil Company. 

Funded debt has been cut down 
through recent retirement and prac- 
tically the sole remaining bonds are 
the $50,000,000 of 25-year 4% per 
cent. debentures of 1951. They are 
available in denominations of $500 
and up and are redeemable at 101 to 


December 15th, 1936, and thereafter : 
at 100. 

It is fairly probable that the bonds 
may be called within the next year 
or two but they are selling close 
enough to the call-price to minimize 
the importance of such consideration. 

The company’s earning record has 
fluctuated rather widely but the past 
few years have shown large and 
steady advances to a high of over 
$24,000,000 in 1934 which affords a 
wide margin of safety for bond in- 
terest. 
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Can you answer these Questions’ 


Is hard Work an Essential of Success? 
What is Luck and how to be Lucky? 


What are your Weaknesses and how can 
you Cure themP 


What makes a $10,000 a year Man? 

Have you Executive Calibre? 

What is the Age Limit for Success? 

How can you tell whether you Use all 
your Ability? 

Is your Firm a good one to work for? 

Where will you be Ten Years from Now? 

Can you take a Licking? 

How can you find new Ideas? 

Have you ever asked Yourself for a Job? 


Every one of these is vital in your own life—it con- 
cerns your business success and your happiness. 


Should you Hold on to your Job? the 
Should you hire College Graduates? sel 
Who are Smarter—Men or Women? 
How can you Know your own Character? M. 
What is Productive Idleness?P Co 
How much of you is Working? 

How can you Conquer Fatigue? 


Would you want your Boy to be like Your- ing 
self P Pri 


What can you learn from Mussolini? Mc 
How can you lift Business Worries? 
What is Experience Worth? awi 
Who wears the Pants in your Office? the 
Is Pussyfooting in your Overhead? 


Every one of them (and hundreds more, equally a 


important) is answered in 


Psychology and Profits 


by DONALD A. LAIRD, Pb.D., Sci.D. time 


Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


This book, written in simple, easily understood § © 
language, deals with the problems of TO-DAY. It “ 
helps you to understand yourself, those who work §™' 
under, over and with you. It helps you to develop §& int 
your abilities, to grasp your opportunities, to be an & iew 
efficient and effective executive. re 


This book contains 272 pages of practical, personal pointers for every business 
man and executive. It explains the fundamentals of success—it enables you to 
analyze yourself, to remedy your shortcomings and to meet the many new prob-  § ons 
lems of the new era. : Hid 


FOURTH PRINTING JUST OFF THE PRESS—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. Ke 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York stabi 


C 
Send me a copy of “PSYCHOLOGY AND PROFITS” by Dr. Donald A. Laird at the SPECIAL CAS! goo 
PRICE of only $2.00 (regular price $2.50). My remittance is enclosed. If you prefer to be billed, cheqil worl 
here [] (Charge orders accepted only if full information requested below is given). Sales Tax for the relief A 
the unemployed on New York City orders 2%. 
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“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Highly Commended 


“We feel that you are to be highly 
commended for the splendid way in which 
the present utility situation has been pre- 
sented in the May 1 issue. It is our 
intention to distribute copies to the execu- 
tives of our client operating companies.”— 
M. W. Brower, Electric Bond and Share 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


Degenerate Epoch 


“I am glad that you are at last expos- 
ing the politicians (including, alas, the 
President) and their allies who are aiding 
Moscow to threaten if not to overthrow 
what should be the cherished heritage of 
all real Americans. You are doubtless 
aware that since the recognition of Russia 
the Third International has increased its 
devilish warfare in our midst; of that I 
have had confirmation direct from Russia. 
One must be a profound cynic to interpret 
international relations of this degenerate 
epoch.”—R. B. Price, Paris, France. 


Fight, Print, Fear Not 


“So long as you remain a 100 per cent. 
red-blooded American with the courage 
to write the truth, | want to keep you. 

“Fight for the restoration of the Con- 
stitution which is: being rapidly destroyed. 

“Fear no parasitic pvlitician. 

“Print the truth and criticize where in 
your wisdom you see criticism is due, re- 
gardless of party, more especially at this 
time when they are trying to pervert the 
minds of the people, Roosevelt or no 
Roosevelt with his forced smile and his 
cracker downers.”—H. F. Becx, Hagers- 
town, Md. 


Wait and See 


“When business men learn (if ever) that 
no man should hold a high executive posi- 
tion without having a real examination, 
industries and financial institutions will 
have fewer calamities and stockholders 
fewer losses. Allen McLane Hamilton 
wrote an article on the Kaiser’s paranoia 
two years before the World War. A few 
years ago, a small city bank made a fine 
gentleman president because he was popu- 
lar and married a rich girl. He ruined the 
bank and himself. He was a fine gentle- 
man but was the victim of a goitre and 
consequently his governor was out of gear. 
Notable examples to-day of unbalance: 
Hitler, Long, Coughlin. Wait and see.” 
—C. R. Dancer, M.D., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Security and Stability 


“As an investor I want security and 
stability for all. Security and stability 
can only be had when there is work at 
good pay for both men and dollars. Such 
work can be had only when opportuni- 
ties therefor are created. To create op- 
portunities we must open up the natural 
resources, such as land, to those who are 
willing to use it. To open resources for 
useful work we must make land cheap. To 
do this it is necessary to destroy the pres- 
eat system which permits holding land for 
speculation. To do this, society must take 
lor itself, through taxes, every cent of in- 
creased land value, and cut labor and indus- 
try taxes.”—“Investor,” Alhambra, Calif. 


HOW TO SURVIVE 


INFLATION 


INFLATION AHEAD. 


and leave you “flat?” NOT if you read the revealing article “How 
to Survive Inflation” in the MAY Review of Reviews. . . 
Stocks? Real Estate? 





NOTE! 
INFLATION is in- 
sidious and devastat- 
ing. It stealthily 
creeps up on those 
whom it robs... . It 
cunningly _ enmeshes 
those whom it ruins. 
. It craftily lulls 


into false security 
those whom it de- 
stroys. 


YET you can pro- 
tect yourself. Read 
the answer in the 
MAY Review of Re- 
views and find out 


ut it! 





Will it swallow your income 


. Bonds? 


Which is the best hedge to protect yourself? 
Read the frank answers in this straight-from-the-shoulder story by the 
President of an investment house. 


Turn Inflation to your advantage! 


DUST STORMS OVER WASHINGTON 
There’s DUST in everybody’s eyes 


THE WEST isn’t the only section of the country that’s being troubled 
by dust-storms these days. There is a bigger, more permanent “dust- 
storm” emanating from Washington, D.C., that is causing the worthy 
citizens of this country to wipe their smarting eyes and see if some- 
thing can’t be done abo 


Dr. Albert Shaw-—Editor for forty years 











how to hedge against of R oO 
the mysterious stran- 
ger in our midst. 














YOU CAN’T HIDE YOUR AGE! 


Whether you buy perfume or golf clubs you 
reveal your age. But don’t let that make your 
shopping self-conscious. Everybody is in the same 
boat and knowing what people will buy is a gold- 
mine to anyone who has something to sell. So check 
up on yourself and your customers and learn the 
inside workings of the buying habit as revealed 
by Donald A. Laird in the MAY Review of 
Reviews. 


THE ELEPHANT STIRS 


Twenty-one names—and there may be a Presi- 
dent among them. For the first time in months 
a Republican candidate is conceded a chance, 
although he will still have pretty tough sledding. 
Can you pick the winner from the candidates put 
forth in the MAY Review of Reviews? 


Success Through Streamline 


“Four-fifths ballyhoo, one-fifth fact” is the way 
one railroad engineer summed up streamlining. 
“Tt is the sugar-coating that enables sound engi- 
neering changes to be dramatized into cash cus- 
tomers”—says T. J. Maloney in the MAY Review 
of Reviews. Merchandising and engineering re- 
search resell the rails to America and for the 
first time in years weary investors watch with 
bated breath! 
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How fast are we 
going now? one asks. 
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takes the whole Washington dust-storm in his 
of the World” for MAY and anyone who has eyes 
to read and ears to listen will have his most pressing questions answered 
by this astute political commentator. 


a. v4 
_Europe 
is again 
HELL’S 


KITCHEN 


with Germany again at the bottom of the rush 
of treaty-breaking and treaty-making. . . . 
General Goering, brutal militarist of the old 
school is at the helm of the German war- 
machine. Read the vivid narrative in the 
MAY Review of Reviews of his rise to Nazi 
power and the desperate war-trap he is help- 
ing to hammer into shape. 


IN THE BALL PARK 
EVERY MAN’S A KING! 


You can yell at the umpire, throw pop 
bottles, eat peanuts, and enjoy yourself one 
hundred per cent. But base-ball is NOT all 
sport for the big league club owners, as re- 
vealed in the MAY Review of Revi Each 
year they pit their men and millions against 
each other in competition which makes yacht- 
racing seem like small change. 
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about hotels to 


appreciate Hotel 


Cleveland e But if 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


First-quarter Profits 


First-quarter financial statements 
of automobile manufacturers bear 
out the prediction made here earlier 
that profits would show none of the 
sensational gains that characterized 
the production figures for that period. 
General Motors and Chrysler both 
recorded profits in excess of last year 
but General Motors’ unit profit again 
declined. It showed a ratio of about 
$81 profit for each car shipped to 
dealers as against about $92.60 in 
the same quarter of 1934. Despite 
higher output, most of the others got 
into the black by none-too-big margins 
while a few were still in the red. 

Profit margins per unit are very 
close throughout the industry. Com- 
petition remains extremely keen. In 
the face of these conditions, further 
demands from labor for increased 
wages and decreased hours seem 
likely to injure labor as much as 
stockholders in the long run. If 
prices are increased much, demand 
certainly will drop. And, if demand 
drops, fewer people will be employed. 
This is the picture which looms be- 
hind automotive executives as they 
step out to meet current industrial- 
relations problems. 


Labor Politics 


The automobile labor situation bids 
fair to remain unsettled for some 
time to come, although it is quite 
possible that major production stop- 
pages may be avoided. The strike at 
the Chevrolet transmission plant in 
Toledo and subsequent shutdowns 
serve only to emphasize labor politics 
as an important element in current 
disturbances. The unions are fighting 
for control of the future industrial re- 
lationships within the automotive in- 
dustry ; they hope to force the closed 
shop on many manufacturers. Un- 
questionably that desire is at the base 
of current trials of strength. The 
surface issues promoted in individual 
instances are results, not causes, of 
this basic movement. 

When Alfred P. Sloan, General 
Motors’ president, stated flatly to 


Toledo workers that the Corporation 
would not sign a closed-shop agree. 
ment, he unquestionably voiced the 
sentiment of all of his fellow manu- 
facturers. 


Good Sports 


Good sportsmanship has always 
characterized competition between 
automobile manufacturers. This was 
dramatized strikingly a few days ago 
when executives of practically every 
company, led by Alvan Macauley, 
president of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association and of Packard, 
went to South Bend to participate 
in a three-day Studebaker Victory 
Celebration held by the citizens of 
Indiana to commemorate reorganiza- 
tion of the 83-year-old Studebaker 
Corp. Attending a huge dinner in 
the Notre Dame dining hall which 
capped the celebration were such out- 
standing automotive leaders as L. P. 
Fisher, vice-president, General Mo- 
tors; J. E. Fields, vice-president, 
Chrysler Corporation ; E. H. McCar- 
ty, Nash president ; Roy H. Faulkner, 
Auburn president; A. J. Chanter, 
Pierce-Arrow president; Alfred 
Reeves, vice-president, Automobile 
Manufacturers Association; Vincent 
Bendix, president, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, and many others. 

Governor Paul V. McNutt of In- 
diana was the principal speaker. On 
the night before the dinner fifty 
thousand people filled the streets of 
South Bend in a general carnival of 
rejoicing. 

Future of Independents 

Most important from an automo- 
tive standpoint were statements by 
Alvan Macauley regarding the future 
of the so-called independent automo- 
bile manufacturer. 

The biggest companies in any field, 
Mr. Macauley pointed out, have dis- 
advantages as well as advantages. 
Neither the biggest steel company, the 
biggest chemical company, nor the 
biggest electrical-refrigeration com- 
pany has done all the business. The 
smaller organizations have the ad- 
vantage of compactness ; their execu- 
tives can and should be in closer 
contact with the factory and dealer 
personnel ; engineering and sales ac- 
tivities can be concentrated behind 
one name, instead of being spread 
over several ; they do not have to set 
up dealers in competition with one 
another within the same community. 

Paying tribute to the fair, clean 
competitive methods which have dom- 
inated the activities of Chrysler, Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford, Mr. Macauley 
contended that an important, per- 
manent place exists in the automotive 
picture for soundly-managed, effect- 
ively-operated car manufacturers 0! 
smaller size. 
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RECOVERY REPORTS ON AMERICAN 


K OR 40 YEARS .. . in good times and bad . .. Addressograph has 
been MAKING and SAVING money for tens of thousands of 
businesses of every kind and size. Today . . . with opportunities 
greater and economy more insistent . . . Addressograph is an indis- 
pensable business device. No other office machine can be used in 
so many ways... to save time and money .. . to eliminate mistakes 
. -. to cut non-productive overhead . . . to stimulate sales. Just a 
few of the ways it renders profitable service are listed at the right. 
Check them, one by one, with your own business in mind. In each 
of these . . . and in scores of other ways . . . Addressograph can save 


its cost and pay a big profit. And it can aid materially in solving — 


problems imposed by shorter hours and higher wages. An Addresso- 
graph Representative .. . trained and experienced in name and data- 
writing economies . . . is constantly in your vicinity. Without 
obligation of any kind he will gladly discuss savings in the MAKING 
and USE of business records with you. Consult your telephone 
book, or write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
(Addressograph Division) 

Cleveland, Ohio 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Addressagraph 


TRADE MARK 


MORE THAN AN ADDRESSING MACHINE o& 






BUSINESS 










The New <. 
Class 1700 ~ 
Addressograph 


ADDRESSOGRAPH DOES THE WORK 
10. TO 50 TIMES FASTER 


FRoM A COMPLETE TYPING UNIT IT PRINTS: 

Names and numbers on time cards © names, oper- 
ations and rates on piece-work tickéts © names, rates 
and deductions on pay roll sheets © names, numbers, 
dates and amounts on pay checks ® information on 
pay envelopes ® customers’ names, addresses and 
dates on bills and ledger pages ® addresses on direct 
mail advertising ® instructions on production orders 
and schedule cards @ data on tabulating cards—items 
and operations on cost sheets—data on many other 
factory forms @ dealers’ names and addresses on sales 
helps ® names, addresses and salutation on sales and 
collection letters © names and addresses on announce- 
ments, price lists and bulletins © stock items on 
inventory sheets and assembly requisitions ® names 
and addresses on shipping tags and labels @ short 
messages on post cards and package inserts. 


THE ADDRESSOGRAPH LINE INCLUDES MORE 
THAN 50 MODELS... PRICES AS LOW AS $42.50 
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